Leaping  from  his  horse,  Dick  rushed  straight  at  the  gang,  which  had  taken  shelter  behind  the 
wall.  The  leader  dropped  the  bag  of  silver  and  tried  to  spring  back;  but 

Dick  caught  him  with  a  flying  football  tackle! 
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A  Ten  Mile  Chase  After  Robbers 


By  FRANK  FORREST 


CHAPTER  I. 

HUBBUB  AT  MERRIVALE. 

•  - 

“Dick,  Dick,  have  you  heard  all  about  the  latest  excite¬ 
ment  ?”  cried  Sam  Thorpe  as  he  dashed  in  upon  his  room¬ 
mate,  Dick  Daresome. 

The  latter  was  struggling  with  some  difficult  problems 
and  the  frown  was  still  on  his  handsome,  clear-cut  features 
as  he  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

“Why,  what  is  it,  Sam?”  he  asked  as  the  other  lad  flung 
himself  breathlessly  into  the  big  arm-chair,  putting  his 
feet  on  the  cushions  of  the  window-seat. 

“Merrivale  has  been  robbed!”  cried  Sam. 

“Robbed?  What  did  they  steal — the  bell?”  asked  Dick, 

*  i 

thinking  this  just  some  scare  of  the  lads,  probably  some 
huge  hoax. 

“IPs  no  jesting  matter,”  said  Sam.  “They  broke  into 
the  principal’s  office  and  rifled  it  of  everything  in  the  money ■ 
line.  Then  they  crossed  over  to  the  teachers’  building,  went 
in  and  swiped  all  the  silverware  belonging  to  the  principal’s 
dining  set.” 

“They  seemed  to  have  it  in  for  the  principal,”  said  Dick, 
beginning  to  be  interested  despite  his  scoffing  manner  at 
the  start,  % 

“That’s  not  all.  They  looted  Professor  Watts’  place,  and 
ti‘?  were  just  about  going  through  every  one  else’s  quar-( 


ters  when  young  MacKenzie,  the  mathematics  instructor, 
butted  in  on  their  little  game.” 

Dick  was  now  absorbed,  and  as  much  excited  as  Sam. 

“What  happened  then?”  cried  the  youth. 

“Well,  they  handed  each  other  a  few  little  sparring 
pleasantries,  and  then  one  of  them  gave  poor  MacKenzie  one 
of  those  excursion  tickets  to  dreamland  with  a  piece  of 
silver  which  he  lifted  off  the  sideboard  standing  near.” 

“Of  all  things!”  ejaculated  our  friend  Dick.  “It  is 
certainly  a  swell  thing  to  give  knockouts  with  real  plate ! 
What’s  the  latest  from  the  seat  of  war?” 

“They  escaped  with  all  their  stuff,  and  the  principal 
and  Watts  are  walking  around  and  tearing  their  hair  and 
cussing  in  Greek  and  Latin,  I  guess!” 

Dick  whistled  meditatively. 

“Whew!  Well,  things  have  livened  up  quite  a  bit,  I 
should  say.  We  don’t  need  to  read  about  pirates  and  ban¬ 
ditti  and  such  gents  in  books.  We  get  it  handed  out  in 
the  course  of  study  right  here  at  boarding-school.” 

Sam  nodded. 

“Yes,  indeedy,  and  I  guess  that  this  particular  robbery 
will  hold  Merrivale  for  quite  a  while.  The  principal  says 
that  they  got  away  with  about  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
stuff — or  more,  perhaps.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  that  there  was  all  that  much  stuff 
of  value  loose  around  Merrivale.  What  will  they  do,  Sam?” 

“Oh,  I  reckon  they’ll  notify  the  authorities,  and  then 
leave  the  county  sheriff  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  it,”  said 
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Sam,  sighing.  “  There’s  an  awful  lot  of  perfectly  good  ex¬ 
citement  gone  to  waste,  Dick  !  What  a  shame  we  weren’t  in 
on  the  fun,  too — now  wasn’t  it?” 

“You  bet!’’  remarked  Dick  Daresome.  Then  he  looked 
at  Sam  with  sparkling  eyes. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  asked  his  roommate,  seeing  that 
Dick  was  bursting  with  some  new  and  thrilling  idea. 

“Xo  joke  at  all!  Let's  go  on  the  trail  of  those  rascals 
ourselves,  and  not  wait  for  the  pokey  old  county  officials  to 
get  on  the  job!”  cried  Dick  Daresome,  starting  to  his  feet^ 

Sam  was  startled,  and  then  shook  his  head. 

“Xo,  Dick,  they’re  made  their  get-away,”  said  Sam. 
“What  we  must  do  is  to  wait  now,  for  we  couldn’t  hope  to 
get  on  the  track  of  those  fellows.  They  were  no  amateurs 
or  volunteers.  They  belonged  to  the  regulars !” 

“Well,  what  if  they  did?”  cried  Dick,  planning  to  him¬ 
self. 

Sam  looked  at  him  pityingly. 

“So  you  are  a  city  boy,  and  yet  think  that  a  band  of 
robbers  like  this,  who  could  clean  up  this  whole  joint  inside 
of  a  few  minutes,  like  that,  could  be  caught  by  a  bunch  of 
schoolboys?” 

Dick  stared  at  him,  waiting  for  the  rest  of  Sam’s  ideas, 
for  it  was  very  evident  that  he  did  not  agree  with  his  room¬ 
mate  this  time. 

“Well,  continue?” 

“There’s  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  those  fellows 
have  probably  beat  it  for  home  and  mother  long  ago,  and 
are  far  out  of  range  either  of  us  or  of  the  sheriff.  So  we’d 
make  goats  of  ourselves,  Dick,  if  we  tried  to  butt  into  the 
game.” 

Dick  laughed. 

“It’s  no  joke,  although  it  would  be  a  beautiful  joke  if 
those  Belleville  Academy  fellows  heard  how  Dick  Dare¬ 
some  and  the  rest  of  the  Merrivales*  went  on  the  chase  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  who  had  an  hour’s  start,  with  oceans  of 
woods  all  about  them.” 

Dick  shook  his  head  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  he.  “I  think  that 
if  we  really  did  something  instead  of  standing  here  argu¬ 
ing  about  it  we  could  really  show  the  sheriff  a  few  tricks.” 

“But,  Dick,  those  fellows  have  taken  a  train  out  long 
before  this.  They’re  miles  away — or  will  be  before  we  can 
get  to  the  railroad  tracks.” 

It  was  now  Dick’s  turn  to  scoff  at  Sam. 

“Well,  you  don’t  give  professional  robbers  as  much  credit 
as  they  deserve,  Sam.  Talk  about  me,  why,  don’t  you 
suppose  those  bandits  have  gumption  enough  to  know  that 
I  the  principal  here  would  use  the  long  distance  and  the 
I  telegraph  to  warn  all  police  officials  around  the  country.” 
I  “What  good  would  it  do  if  he  did?”  asked  Sam.  “They 

■  would  be  far  away  on  a  train.” 

I  “Nothing  of  the  sort.  They  wouldn’t  dare  take  a  train, 

■  for  the  police  always  make  the  first  snatch  at  the  trains. 
iKvery  train  that  runs  through  this  part  of^the  country  will 
I  be  carefully  searched,  and  you  can  depend  upon  it.” 

I  Sam  scratched  his  head  in  a  puzzled  fashion,  for  he  had 


not  considered  this  side  of  it  in  his  argument.  He  looked 
at  Dick  doubtfully,  as  if  not  sure  whether , to  agree  or  to 
argue  more  about  the  matter. 

“You  can  believe  it  or  not,  young  man,”  said  Dick,  reach¬ 
ing  for  his  hat,  “but  I’m  going  over  to  see  the  principal 
right  this  minute  and  see  what  can  be  done.  You  know 
those  fellows  can’t  get  so  very  far  without  any  one  seeing 
them.” 

Dick  hurried  down  the  steps  of  the  dormitory  building 
and  across  to  the  principal’s  office.  There,  indeed,  was  a 

state  of  muddled  affairs. 

« 

The  principal  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself  with  a  frown  upon  his  usually  calm  face. 
At  a  desk  table  sat  Professor  Watts  tapping  with  a  pencil 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window  as  if  trying  to  formulate 
some  plan  of  action. 

All  over  the  office  floor  lay  strewn  papers  and  letters  and 
books,  for  the  robbers  had  pulled  out  every  drawer  in  the 
place  so  as  to  miss  nothing. 

Dick  tapped  at  the  door,  which  was  partly  ajar,  and  the 
principal  looked  up  with  a  start.  * 

“Ah,  it’s  Daresome,”  said  he  absent-mindedly.  “What  is 
the  trouble  now,  Daresome?” 

Dick  could  not  help  smiling,  but  neither  of  the  officials 
saw  it.  It  was  well,  for  they  were  not  in  smiling  moods. 

“I  just  dropped  around  to  find  out  if  I  could  be  of  any 
help,  sir,”  said  Dick.  “I  have  a  little  plan  in  regard  to 
this  robbery  which  I’ve  heard  about.” 

i 

The  principal  was  all  attention  now. 

“What  do  you  mean,  my  lad?  I  didn't  know  the  news 
had  got  around  the  school  so  quickly  as  all  this.  But  speak 
up,  for  we  will  welcome  any  good  plans.” 

Professor  Watts  turned  about,  too,  and  the  two  elderly 
men  regarded  Dick  with  seriousness,  for  they  knew  that  this 
youth  had  done  many  creditable  things  before,  and  they 
were  willing  to  trust  to  his  sincerity  now. 

“That’s  right,  Daresome,”  said  the  professor,  “but  I 
doubt  if  you  can  think  up  anything.  There  is  little  use 
in  locking  the  stable  after  horse  thieves  have  passed  on  with 
their  loot;  so  it  is  here.” 

“What  were  these  men  like?  Did  you  see  them,  profes¬ 
sor  ?”  asked  Dick.  “The  reason  I  am  interfering  in  a  thing 
like  this  is  that  I  have  a  theory  which  I  believe  will  work 
out  well,  and  we  boys  can  improve  our  time  this  Saturday 
morning  by  doing  something.” 

The  professor  pondered  a  minute  and  then  spoke  with 
his  customary  exactness. 

Yes,  my  lad,  I  saw  them,  though  only  with  a  fleeting 
glimpse.  There  were  three  of  them.  They  were  all  very 
rough-looking,  and  I  noticed,  even  in  that  glimpse,  that 
they  were  covered  with  straw  and  hay  wisps.  One  had  a 
cap  and  the  other  two  had  hats.” 

“How  were  they  carrying  the  loot?"  asked  Daresome. 
anxious  to  get  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

Well,  they  ran  away  toward  the  other  building  where 
they  encountered  poor  young  MacKonzie,  and  they  had  one 
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ur.^v  cloth  bag  and  one  small  one — the  latter  containing 
toe  bonds  and  bills  and  coin  which  they  had  stolen.” 

Dick  nodded  as  if  this  carried  out  some  scheme  of  his 
own.  » 

“Professor  Watts,  I  believe  those  men  can  he  captured. 
1  think  that  they  spent  the  night  in  some  hay-mow  near 
-  here,  and  descended  so  early  upon  Merrivale,  knowing  an 
exact  plan.” 

“les,  that  is  evident,”  said  the  professor.  “But  they 
are  undoubtedly  far  away  from  here  by  this  time.” 

“1*111  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  Dick  Daresome.  “You 
have  notified  all  the  police  and  deputies  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  haven't  you,  Mr.  Principal?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Daresome.” 

“Well,  those  men  were  evidently  familiar  with  the  ropes, 
and  they  knew  just  what  to  expect,  and  they  will  know 
enough  not  to  jump  on' an  outgoing  freight  or  passenger 
train ;  so  there's  a  good  chance  to  catch  them.” 

“How?”  cried  the  principal. 

“By  sending  us  fellows  out  on  the  trail  after  them,  in 
all  directions.  We  can  divide  up  into  squads  and  radiate 
out  from  the  school  here,  as  the  spokes  do  from  the  hub  of 
a  wheel.” 

The  principal  nodded  with  interest,  and  he  regarded  Dick 
with  pride. 

“You’re  a  credit  to  Merrivale,  Daresome.  I  had  not 
thought  of  using  the  boys,  but  this  is  a  good  scheme,  for 
they  may  catch  these  men  where  the  police  and  sheriffs 
forces  would  fail.  I  will  give  you  a  chance.” 

Dick  continued,  wishing  to  get  his  whole  plan  out. 

“I'm  glad.  You  know,  sir,  that  it  is  a  clear,  fine  day, 
and  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  these  men  will 
be  seen  some  place,  for  it  is  rough  country  about  here,  and 
they  couldn’t  progress  very  far  by  sticking  to  the  woods. 

The  principal  and  the  professor  agreed. 

“Well,  Daresome,  you  can  be  captain  of  this  excursion  or 
warlike  expedition.  Now,  marshal  your  men  and  do  the 
best  you  can.  There  will  be  a  reward  in  it  for  the  fellows 
who  do  get  the  authorities  on  the  case,  for  I  don’t  expect 
more  than  that.” 

Dick  started  to  leave.  The  principal  called  him  back, 
just  for  a  farewell  word. 

“Be  careful,  now,  and  don’t  get  into  any  actual  trouble 
yourselves.  When  the  trail  gets  hot — if  by  chance  you  do 
find  clues — be  sure  to  get  some  men  and  farmers  or  vil¬ 
lagers  to  help  you.  I  don’t  want  any  of  you  injured.” 

Dick  agreed  and  hurried  from  the  office.  But  in  his 
heart  he  determined  to  make  the  capture  if  possible  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  village  bluecoats  or  any  country  men  with 
pitchforks  and  whips. 

“I’m  sorry  I  told  him  to  do  that,”  said  the  principal, 
looking  out  of  the  window  after  hurrying  Dick.  “Those 
boys  are  at  the  reckless  age.  They’re  apt  to  get  hurt,  for 
those  are  desperate  men.  I’ll  call  them  back.” 

The  history  teacher  interfered. 

“1  wouldn’t,”  said  he.  “Let  them  have  a  chance.  I 
think  that  the  men  will  probably  be  captured  by  some  of 


the  regular  police  somewhere,  for  evil-doers  seldom  escape 
in  this  modern  world.  As  to  their  being  only  youths — 1 
remember  a  saying  of  Napoleon's.  He  said,  ‘Give  me  an 
army  of  seventeen-year-old  boys  and  I  can  conquer  the 
world !’  So,  there — they  may  be  able  to  fight  their  way 
much  better  than  we  think.” 

The  principal  agreed  and  turned  back  to  straighten  up 
his  wrecked  office. 

“That  is  right,  professor,”  said  he.  “I  guess  the  lads 
will  have  battles  to  meet  in  the  world,  and  they  might  as 
well  get  used  to  a  few  right  here  at  Merrivale.” 

That  was  why  Merrivale  Academy  was  different  and 
better  than  so  many  other  boarding-schools  of  its  kind,  for 
Merrivale  was  what  the  principal  called  a  “man  factory.” 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  students  of  this  academy 
were  getting  along  well  in  this  course  of  manufacture,  for 
they  were  neither  afraid  to  meet  danger  nor  to  battle  and 
conquer  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  BANDITS. 

Dick  hustled  to  his  room  and  grabbed  Sam  Thorpe  by  the 
arm  in  undisguised  excitement. 

“Hurray,  old  scout !”  he  cried.  “We  are  in  for  some  real 
diddings  after  all !” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  Sam,  springing  up  with 
equal  zest.  “Is  there  a  chance  for  us  wTith  the  robbers?” 

Dick  leaped  about  for  an  instant  in  the  joyous  exultation 
of  youth,  for  this  was  one  of  the  great  opportunities  he  had 
been  looking  for  so  long. 

“Yes  sirree  bob!”  cried  Daresome.  “The  principal  con¬ 
sented  to  my  plan — and  it’s  a  corker !” 

“What  is  that  plan,  Dick?”  cried  Sam,  reaching  for  his 
own  cap  and  getting  ready  for  whatever  might  come. 

“It  is  to  get  all  the  Merrivale  lads  out  and  start  in  all 
directions  looking  for  clues  of  some  sort.  There  will  be 
bound  to  turn  up  something,  and  when  that  happens  the 
fellows  who  do  the  sleuth  act  can  call  the  rest  of  the  crowd.” 

“Good!”  cried  Sam.  “I  might  have  known  that  Dick 
would  stir  up  some  sort  of  stunt.  This  is  the  real  thing, 
old  boy !” 

“You  bet  it  is,”  said  Daresome  gleefully,  “and  none  of 
this  padded  boxing-glove  business.  Let’s  tell  the  bunch.” 

The  friends  hurried  out  into  the  hall,  and  inside  of  five 
minutes  had  passed  along  the  word  to  every  fellow  in  that 
end  of  the  dormitory.  Then  Dick  hurried  around  and  went 
up  the  stairs  of  the  west  entry — the  other  half  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory  building. 

Each  half  contained  the  sleeping  and  study  quarters  for 
one  hundred  of  the  students,  so  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
for  Dick  to  bring  forth  quite  a  crowd  of  the  lads,  all  eager 
for  the  excitement. 

“What  shall  we  do  to  start  off  with,  Dick?”  cried  Alan 
Brownson. 
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“Let's  just  start  oil*  from  the  academy  grounds,  as  I 
planned — that  is,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  No  one  saw 
these  fellows  get  away,  so  we  have  nothing  to  start  with 
except  that  they  were  here  and  now  they’re  gone/’ 

The  boysj  at  Dick's  direction,  divided  up  in  little  groups 
and  encircled  the  buildings.  Then  they  started  out  on 
their  blind  hunt  for  the  trail. 

Dick  and  Sam  stuck  together,  while  Alan  Brownson  and 
Skinniman  Perkins,  the  football  captain,  were  close  at 
hand  on  the  left. 

“I  think  it's  a  good  thing  you  directed  the  fellows  to  go 
in  twos,  Dick,”  exclaimed  Sam,  ‘‘for  then  they'd  have  some 
chance  to  get  away — one  always  being  on  the  lookout  in 
case  of  those  crooks  waylaying  them.” 

“That  was  my  idea,  but  I  don’t  think  it's  so  important 
for  that  reason  as  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  And 
two  fellows  will  work  harder  and  get  more  fun  out  of  their 
toil  than  one  will.” 

The  boys  were  now  advancing  in  the  directions  chosen  by 
chance.  Dick  and  Sam  were  headed  straight  for  the  river. 
No  signs  of  the  desperadoes  were  seen,  for  they  were  passing 
a  rough  district  that  was  hilly  and  broken. 

There  was  snow  in  some  parts  where  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  sun.  But  on  the  tops  of  ihe  banks  and  rolling 
ground  the  white  covering  had  disappeared.  The  ground 
was  hard  with  the  frost,  and  so  no  tracks  were  to  be  de¬ 
tected  at  all. 

“It  looks  like  poor  hunting,”  said  Dick  as  they  hastened 
on  toward  the  Green  vale. 

“Well,  we’re  not  going  to  make  the  old  detectives  of  his¬ 
tory  turn  in  their  graves  because  of  our  prowess,  Dick,” 
said  Sam  as  they  came  toward  the  open  stretch  of  the 
river. 

“Footsteps  don't  show  on  water,  that’s  sure — at  least 
when  it's  not  frozen,”  said  Dick.  “I  guess  you  and  I  are 
out  of  the  running,  Sam.  The  other  fellows  will  have  the 
best  show.”  * 

\ 

But  they  kept  on  until  they  reached  the  embankment, 
and  watched  the  rippling  waves  as  the  waters  eddied  past, 
for  the  stream  was  open  and  the  ice  mostly  carried  away, 
owing  to  a  recent  thawing  spell. 

“Sam,  I’m  not  going  to  give  up  just  because  we’ve 
struck  the  water-line,”  cried  Dick  with  determination  as  he 
gazed  across  the  river. 

“Why,  great  Scott,  Dick!”  exclaimed  Sam,  “you  don’t 
intend  wading  the  river,  do  you?” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Dick. 

“Well,  what  are  you  driving  at,  then?”  said  Sam.  “I 
declare,  you  are  doing  all  sorts  of  queer  things.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  is  as  silly  as  thunder,  anyway!” 

This  riled  Dick  for  a  minute.  He  whirled  about  and 
glared  at  his  roommate.  Kven  the  best  of  chaps  will  occa¬ 
sionally  lose  his  temper.  Dick  did. 

“Well,  I  am  not  crazy  to  inflict  it  on  you,”  said  he. 
“You  can  go  back  to  the  academy  and  play  tiddledewinks  if 
you  want  to!  I  am  not  going  to  quit  as  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  to  win !” 

-  


lie  whirled  on  his  heel  and  started  down  the  bank. 

Sam  was  about  to  return  in  high  dudgeon,  and  then  he 
thought  better  of  it.  He  followed  Dick  as  the  latter  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  a  shanty  far  down  the  bank. 

“Wait,  Dick,  I'm  with  you!”  shouted  Sam. 

Dick  turned  then,  and  paused  until  his  roommate  had 
caught  up  with  him.  The  frown  had  left  his  forehead  and 
he  was  his  own  sunny  self  again. 

“There,  Sam,  I  did  get  peevish,  didn’t  I?  Of  course 
you’rp  no  quitter!” 

The  two  fellows  then  advanced  toward  the  shanty.  When 
they  came  to  it  Dick  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  a 
shuffling  of  feet  inside  and  an  old,  white-haired,  white- 
bearded  man  opened  the  portal. 

“Who  is  it?”  he  cried  in  great  excitement. 

“It’s  Dick  Daresome,  from  Merrivale  Academy.  Don’t 
}mu  remember  me,  Uncle  John  ?”  cried  Dick  to  the  old  chap. 
This  old  fellow  was  a  fisherman  who  lived  in  the  shanty, 
and  had  rented  Dick  and  his  friends  a  ramshackle  skiff  at 
different  times. 

“Oho!”  cried  the  old  fellow.  “I  didn't  see  ye  well. 
What  is  it  ye  want?” 

“I  want  to  rent  your  skiff  for  a  little  while,  Uncle  John,” 
said  Dick  pleasantly.  “I’m  looking  up  some  parties.” 

The  old  man  threw  the  door  open  now  and  stepped  out, 
with  a  shotgun  in  his  hand  menacingly. 

“/I’m  looking  for  some  parties,  too!”  he  said.  “They 
swiped  my  boat  this  morning,  and  they  was  Merrivale  fel¬ 
lers  !” 

“How  do  you  know?”  cried  Dick. 

“’Cause  they  kim  from  Merrivale  direction,  right  down 
the  path  there,  and  they  jumped  inter  my  boat  and  pulled 
off  for  the  other  shore,  while  I  was  inside  the  shanty  vere 
fixing  up  a  trot  line.  I'll  catch  ’em  yit!” 

Dick  was  leaping  with  exultation. 

“Say,  ITncle  John,  I'll  help  you  hunt  them  if  you’ll  get 
us  across  the  river.  Those  weren't  students.  I'll  bet  a  hat 
they  were  the  three  robbers  that  looted  our  academy !” 

The  old  man  stood  stock-still  in  surprise. 

“Wal,  wal,  I’m  getting  near-sighted,  and  I  couldn't  tell. 
But  they  was  here  about  two  hours  ago,  and  I  seen  ’em  from 
a  distance.  They  was  three  and  they  rowed  mv  skiff  down 
the  river  a  ways.” 

Dick  was  now  eager  for  continuing  the  chase. 

“We’ve  blundered  upon  the  trail,  Sam.  You  see  that  it 
pays  to  keep  on  even  when  it  looks  as  if  a  cause  were  lost.” 

Sam  nodded  and  looked  down  the  river. 

“Dicks  why  not  let's  walk  down  to  Farmer  Gray's  place? 
It's  where  Alan  Brownson  keeps  his  sail-boat.  Maybe  we 
could  get  some  sort  of  skilf  there.” 

As  he  spoke  there  were  two  more  figures  in  sight  on  the 
bank,  further  down  stream. 

“Hallo!  Hallo!”  shouted  Dick,  putting  his  hand*  up 
into  a  trumpet  so  that  his  voice  carried  down  to  the  new¬ 
comers. 

Hallo  i  answered  these  fellows,  and  Dick  recognized  the 
'•all  of  Skinniman  Perkins. 
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1  liat s  Skinniman  and  Alan  now,”  said  lie.  “They're 
*  m  the  line  of  march,  Sam,  so  get  a  hustle  on !” 

I  he  old  man  stood  muttering  to  himself  angrily. 

“1  hope  them  fellers  wasn’t  Merrivale  students/’  said  he, 
“fer  I  ve  alius  trusted  you  boys,  and  you’ve  alius  treated 
me  square  up  to  now/  But  if  you  get  the  old  man  sore  on 
you  there  11  be  trouble  ter  pay !” 

Dick  soothed  the  old  chap. 

“Don't  you  worry,  Uncle  John,”  said  he.  “That  was  the 
robber  gang,  sure  enough,  and  your  boat  is  safe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  I  know.  They  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  here,  and  they  thought  it  good  to  put  the  river  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  pursuers.  Well,  it’s  not  so  easy  for 
them  after  all.  Their  very  theft  of  that  boat  will  be  the 
cause  of  their  capture,  I  know.” 

“That’s  right.  Uncle  John,  we’ll  get  your  boat  for  you,” 
said  Sam,  “so  don’t  you  bother.” 

The  lads  now  started  on  a  dog-trot  for  the  other  two 
lads,  for  they  realized  that  only  quick  action  would  give 
them  any  chance  at  catching  up  with  the  bandits. 

“What's  doing,  Dick?”  cried  Alan.  “We’ve  not  seen  a 
trace  of  hide  or  hair !” 

“Well,  we  have,”  said  Dick.  Then  he  told  what  he  had 
learned,  and  pointed  toward  the  Gray  farm. 

“Can’t  we  get  down  there,  Alan,”  said  Dick,  “and  use 
some  sort  of  boat  to  get  across?” 

“Sure,  we  can,”  cried  Alan.  “There  are  four  of  us 
here — enough  to  run  my-  boat  out  of  the  shed  and  down  to 
the  water  on  the  rollers.  Then  we’ll  get  across  that  river 
in  no  time.”  I 

The  boys  set  out  on  a  good  fast  run  this  time,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reached  the  Gray  farm.  Alan  went  around  to 
the  farmhouse  and  told  the  farmer  of  his  intention. 

“Can’t  Jim,  your  stable  boy,  go  across  with  me  and  bring 
the  boat  back?”  asked  Alan.  “You  know  I  don’t  want  to 
leave  that  boat  on  the  side  of  the  river  near  Belleville 
Academy.” 

Jim  was  allowed  to  go  along,  and  the  lads  soon  had  the 
boat  launched. 

“Well,  it’s  crowding  some,”  said  Alan,  “for  we’re  none  of 
us  dwarfs,  but  I  guess  my  boat  will  stand  it.”  So  they 
all  clambered  in  and  started  across  the  river. 

“Say,  Alan,  why  not  skirt  down  the  river  on  the  other 
side  and  see  if  we  can  pick  out  that  skiff?  Then  the  trail 
will  be  pretty  sure.” 

This  appealed  to  Alan,  and  they  did  so. 

They  had  gone  down  the  river  about  a  mile  when  sud¬ 
denly  Sam’s  sharp  eyes  noted  the  distant  hull  of  a  stranded 
boat. 

“What’s  that,  Dick?”  cried  he. 

The  lads  all  looked  and  beheld  the  boat.  Alan  steered 
for  this  point  and  they  soon  leaped  out  on  shore,  knowing 
that  they  had  taken  up  the  trail  again. 

“Now  we’ve  got  this  far,  and  we’d  better  send  back  the 
ail-boat  with  this  skiff,  so  as  to  pacify  old  Uncle  John.” 

Dick’s  advice  was  taken,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  Jim 


was  steering  the,  sail-boat  up  the  river  toward  the  distant 
shanty. 

“Now  we’ve  settled  one  side  of  the  question  pretty  well, 
boys,”  remarked  Dick,  the  leader.  “We  must  get  after 
those  scoundrels  on  the  double-quick.” 

They  started  up  the  bank,  and  after  a  little  rough  walking 
through  brambles  and  underbrush  they  struck  a  road  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  river. 

“Now  we’re  up  against  it,  Mr.  Detective,”  said  Alan  to 
Dick.  “Which  way  are  we  to  go  ?  If  we  take  the  wrong  one 
we’re  hopelessly  stung!” 

Dick  pondered  for  a  minute. 

“Well,  the  way  to  answer  that  sort  of  question  is  to  think 
that  you’re  the  other  fellow,  and  then  just  try  to  give  him 
credit  for  a  little  more  sharpness  still.” 

The  boys  all  tried  to  think  as  if  they  were  the  other  fel¬ 
lows,  but  didn’t  seem  to  get  much  in  the  line  of  results. 
Dick  was  the  first  to  speak  after  this  thoughtful  silence,  and 
the^others  looked  at  him  as  if  they  depended  upon  him  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  in  hand. 

“We  are  up  against  it,”  started  Dick  slowly,  “that’s  cer¬ 
tain,  for  it’s  a  difficult  problem.” 

The  others  looked  disgusted. 

“Well,  of  all  brilliant  deductions!”  snorted  Sam  indig¬ 
nantly.  “Here  we  were  expecting  you  to  save  the  day,  and 
you  come  with  a  remark  like  that !” 

Dick  laughed  and  continued,  without  getting  angry  at 
this  teasing  roast. 

“Well,  I’m  no  wonder,  anyway,  you  know.  I  was  just 
sort  of  thinking  aloud,  and  that  is  why  I  didn’t  finish.  I 
was  going  to  go  on  and  remark  that  I  know  which  way  I’d 
go.” 

The  others  picked  up  hope  again. 

“Well,  which  way,  then,  Dick?”  cried  Skinniman.  “For 
goodness  sakes  alive,  let's  get  a  move  on  us  or  we'll  turn  to 
milestones  and  be  left  at  the  post!” 

“Then,  here’s  what  I’d  do  if  I  were  those  fellows,”  said 
Dick.  “I’d  walk  down  the  river — that  is,  away  from  the 
direction  of  the  upper  bridges,  and  from  Belleville.  They 
know  enough  about  this  country  to  know  that  it’s  pretty 
thickly  farmed  up  above.” 

“Yes;  and  then  shall  we  follow  down?”  asked  Sam  eag¬ 
erly  as  he  turned  up  his  trousers  for  a  rough  country  stride. 

“You  bet  we  will,  and  I  think  we’ll  hit  more  clues  before 
we  have  gone  a  mile.” 

Dick  was  right,  for  further  down  the  road  they  came  to 
a  farmhouse  standing  back  from  the  road. 

“I’m  going  in  to  inquire  here  if  there’s  been  anything 
seen  of  those  fellows,”  said  Dick. 

“All  right;  we’ll  wait!” 

Dick  hurried  into  the  farmyard  and  was  greeted  by  a 
bevy  of  barking  dogs.  He  reached  the  door  unmolested  and 
unchewed,  however,  despite  the  noise. 

“Hello!  What  is  it?”  cried  a  timid  voice  inside. 

“I  want  to  know  if  you’ve  seen  three  desperate-looking 
men  walking  down  this  road.” 

The  door  was  flung  wide  open  now,  and  a  woman  stood  in 
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the  entrance.  Her  lace  was  white  with  some  sort  of  emo¬ 
tion,  and  Dick  stepped  back  in  amazement. 

“Have  1  seen  them?”  she  cried.  “Well,  1  guess  I  have! 
'They  stole  our  buggy,  just  as  l  was  starting  out  for  Belle¬ 
ville  with  two  big  cans  of  milk  for  the  creamery  and  a  big 
basket  of  eggs.” 

Dick  was  surprised  and  startled  at  this  quick  turn  of 
evidence. 

“Why,  why — what  did  you  do?”  he  inquired. 

“What  could  I  do?  My  husband  is  up  in  town  now  get¬ 
ting  some  new  machinery  for  the  fodder  chopper.  And  I 
was  just  thrown  out  of  that  buggy!” 

“You  were!”  cried  Dick.  “Why,  the  ruffians!” 

“They  shoved  me  out  and  slapped  me  when  1  started  to 
scream.  They  threw  the  two  cans  of  milk  out  of  the  buggy 
on  to  the  roadway  there  and  spilled  it  all.  Then  they  threw 
the  basket  at  me  and  broke  every  egg !” 

The  poor  woman  began  to  cry  now,  for  this  was  a  bitter 
disappointment. 

“There,  there!”  cried  Dick,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
woman  in  tears.  “Please  don’t  cry  about  it.  If  you  think 
you’re  in  hard  luck,  just  think  of  what  they  did  over  at 
Merrivale  !  They  robbed  the  teachers  of  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  valuables!” 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

“Oh,  that’s  what  was  in  the  two  bags!”  she  cried.  “I 
thought  it  was  funny  for  hoboes  to  be  carrying  big  sacks 
that  way.” 

“Which  way  did  they  go?”  cried  Dick  Daresome.  “We 
must  get  on  their  trail !” 

The  woman  began  weeping  again  most  pitifully. 

“Ah,  the  buggy  and  the  horse  are  lost  forever,  I  know !” 
she  moaned.  “They  went  down  the  river  road,  and  we’ll 
never  get  them  back !” 

Dick  now  realized  that  the  men  were  getting  away  at  a 
rapid  rate,  aided  by  a  swift  horse. 

“Have  you  any  sort  of  a  horse  here  now,  that  we  could 
chase  them  with  ?”  he  asked  with  a  sudden  thought. 

“No,  I’m  sorry,  but  my  husband  has  the  other  horse 
hitched  up  to  the  spring  wagon.  There’s  nothing  else,”  said 
she. 

Dick  was  in  despair. 

“Well,  thanks  for  telling  me  about  them.  I'll  go  down 
and  speak  to  my  friends  at  the  road.  Maybe  we  can  think 
up  something.  What  was  the  color  of  your  horse?” 

“It  was  a  bay  mare — my  own  little  mare  that  my  father 
gave  me  when  I  was  married !”  Then  she  started  again  into’ 
a  storm  of  sobs. 

But  Dick  hurried  away  to  rejoin  our  friends. 

“Fellows,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  down  and  out,”  said 
he.  “Those  crooks  have  stolen  a  buggy  with  a  good  fast  mare 
in  it,  and  are  hitting  only  the  high  places  on  the  road  by 
this  time.” 

It  did  indeed  look  discouraging  for  the  ambitious 
boys. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

A  STERN  CHASE  UNDER  DIFFICULTY. 

m 

“Well,  Dick,  what  can  we  do?”  cried  his  roommate  with  a 
disheartened  expression  on  his  usually  jolly  face.  “This 
is  a  case  of  luck  against  us !” 

“It  does  seem  as  if  we  were  down  and  out,  as  you  say!” 
cried  Alan. 

“Yes,  and  we’ve  been  foolish  enough  to  send  that  boat 
back  with  Jim,  so  that  we’ve  got  to  walk  way  up  the  river 
to  the  Academy  Island  bridge  to  get  across.”  This  was 
Skinniman  Perkins  at  the  oral  bat. 

Dick  looked  at  them  with  a  brave  smile. 

“Well,  you  fellows  all  want  to  be  quitters,  but  I  won’t  let 
you,”  said  he  with  a  snap  of  his  jaws.  “We're  on  this 
search,  and  we  will  follow  the  trail  if  it  takes  from  now 
until  vacation.” 

This  speech  roused  his  friends,  and  Alan  hit  him  affec¬ 
tionately  on  the  back. 

“Dick  Daresome,  you  are  certainly  the  king-pin  of  the 
Stick-to-it  Club,  and  you  deserve  a  leather  medal.  Well,  we 
are  right  with  you,  whatever  you  do.” 

Our  hero  did  not  wait  to  reply  to  this  complimentary 
speech,  but  he  hurried  down  the  river  road.  It  was  none 
too  good  walking,  for  this  was  a  rougher  part  of  the  country 
than  that  around  the  academy. 

“We  will  find  something  or  I’ll  eat  my  hat,”  said  Sam. 

A  farmhouse,  looming  up  on  a  hillside  some  distance  back 
from  the  highway  attracted  Dick’s  attention. 

“Say,  that  place  has  a  familiar  look  to  me,”  said  he.  “I 
wonder  whose  house  it  is?” 

Sam  looked  and  then  recollected. 

“Why,  Dick  that’s  where  we  once  went  when  you  and 
Bess  and  Grace  and  I  were  nearly  frozen.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member?  It  is  Joshua  Soden’s  farm.” 

“Good,  that’s  so!”  cried  Dick.  “Sav,  maybe  we. can  get 
some  tip  in  there  !” 

The  boys  hurried  up  the  lane,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Dick 
was  shaking  the  horny  hand  of  Uncle  Joshua  Soden,  a 
genial  old  farmer  who  remembered  the  students  well. 

“Ho!  ho !  You  boys  hain’t  been  down  to  see  us  like  you 
promised.  That's  alius  the  way,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “Ye 
don't  keer  fer  the  old  folks  except  when  ye’re  in  trouble ! 
What's  the  row,  boys  ?” 

Dick  laughingly  introduced  his  friends. 

“We’re  not  in ‘trouble,  Uncle  Joshua,  but  several  other 
people  are,  and  we  are  trying  to  add  to  the  list  of  unhappy 
ones.” 

The  old  granger  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  lads?”  lie  cried. 

Dick  pointed  down  the  river  road  to  the  winding  path  of 
the  thoroughfare. 

“Down  that  pike  somewhere,  Uncle  Joshua."  said  ho. 
“are  traveling  three  pretty  slick  customers  who  cleaned  out 
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v  .a'  teachers,  robbed  the  academy,  and  stole  a  horse  and 
busrsrv  to  set  away  in!" 

"\e  don  t  say!"  cried  Uncle  Joshua.  “Tell  me  all 
abaout  it.  fer  that's  powerful  interestin'  news!” 

Dick  quickly  related  the  string  of  adventures,  and  the 
old  man  was  thunderstruck. 

al,  I  must  say  you  boys  hev  been  pretty  slick  to  f  oiler 
them  villains  this  way.  I  ain't  using  my  horses  jest  to¬ 
day,  and  I'll  be  doggoned  ef  I’ll  let  ’em  trick  ye  this  way 
after  yer  game  chase !” 

He  turned  toward  the  barn  and  called  to  his  hired  man : 

“Hey,  Jasper,  you  lazy  rascal,  come  outen  thar !” 

The  sleepy  Jasper  came  out  from  the  harness  room  rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes — which  proved  that  the  old  gentleman’s  guess 
was  correct. 

“By  geminy,  Jasper,  I  do  believe  your  mother  fed  you 
on  soothin’  syrup  in  the  bottle  when  you  was  a  baby  instead 
of  milk!”  exclaimed  Joshua  Soden.  “Here  ye  are  asleep 
agin  durin’  workin’  hours!” 

Jasper  started  to  explain,  but  Joshua  was  not  waiting 
for  his  words. 

“Hurry  up  thar  and  hitch  up  Nance  and  Chink— no,  bet¬ 
ter  than  thet,  you  jest  put  saddles  onter  them.  These  yer 
boys  kin  go  down  to  Farmer  Barlow’s  place  and  I’ll  give  ’em 
a  note  to  get  two  more  hosses  from  him.  Then  they  kin  be 
after  them  rascals.” 

“What  rascals?”  asked  Jasper,  beginning  to  take  in¬ 
terest. 

“None  ’v  yer  business!”  cried  Uncle  Joshua.  “You  get 
a  wiggle  on  ye  or  I’ll  give  ye  your  last  wages !” 

The  hired  man  now  acted  with  a  surprising  quickness 
while  Uncle  Joshua  wrote  a  note  on  the  back  of  one  of 
Dick’s  envelopes. 

“Now  take  thet  to  Farmer  Barlow  and  he’ll  obleege  ye, 
’cause  he  knows  me,  and  knows  I  wouldn’t  ask  it  without 
good  cause.  But  be  keerful  of  the  hosses,  boys !” 

The  lads  clambered  upon  the  backs  of  the  two  steeds.  It 
left  two  to  walk. 

“There,  ride  double  until  ye  git  ter  Barlow’s,”  cried 
Uncle  Joshua.  This  they  did,  and  by  another  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  the  boys  had  fortunately  secured  four  good  mounts, 
and  away  they  went  down  the  road. 

At  every  farmhouse  they  passed  they  stopped  to  inquire 
for  traces  of  the  fugitives. 

One  farmer,  and  one  only,  had  noticed  the  swift  driving 
vehicle,  and  he  directed  Dick  and  his  friends  to  take  the 
right  fork  at  a  division  of  the  road. 

“Golly,  but  it  was  lucky  that  we  got  that  direction  or  we 
would  have  been  stung!”  said  Dick. 

A  tollgate  loomed  up  in  front  of  them,  and  the  big 
wooden  bar  was  pulled  down  sharply.  A  man  stepped  forth 
from  the  little  tollhouse  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

“  What's  doing?”  muttered  Dick  Daresome. 

“Gan  he  be  one  of  the  crooks?”  asked  Sam,  reining  up. 
But  the  man  did  not  leave  them  in  doubt. 

“Hoy.  you  lads  jest  hand  me  out  your  tolls!  There  ain’t 
no  more  folks  going  ter  fool  me  this  morning!”  he  cried. 


“Why,  what’s  the  trouble,  colonel?”  cried  Dick  as  he 
fished  out  some  coins  from  his  pockets.  “We  are  not  trying 
to  beat  you,  so  you  oughtn’t  to  get  mad  at  us,  you  know  !” 

The  man  glared  at  them  in  a  surly  way  as  he  released  the 
rope  on  the  bar,  which  permitted  it  to  spring  up  again 
with  the  road  clear. 

“Wal,  I  had  enough  of  strangers.  There  Was  some  in  a 
buggy  who  beat  me  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  but 
they’re  the  last  ones,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“How  many  of  them  were  in  the  buggy?”  asked  Dick. 
“Three,  with  a  couple  of  bags?” 

The  man  glared  with  increasing  disapproval  at  them. 

“Yes.  Are  they  friends  of  yourn  ?”  he  cried. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Dick;  “but  we’re  trying  to  catch 
up  with  them.” 

The  man  snatched  down  the  rope  from  the  inside  of  the 
tollhouse.  The  road  was  blocked  again. 

“You  can’t  fool  me,”  said  he.  “You’re  all  in  cohoots. 
So  you  fellers  jest  pay  me  ten  cents  fer  their  toll.  They 
dodged  past  without  payin’.” 

Dick  and  his  friends  were  astounded  at  this  method  of 
doing  business.  At  first  they  were  too  surprised  to  say  any- 
t1  mg  to  the  unpleasant  fellow. 

“Hurry  up,  out  with  that  dime  or  ye  don’t  get  past !” 

Dick  now  glared  at  the  fellow,  returning  glance  for 
glance. 

“Say,  man,  are  you  crazy?”  lie  cried.  “What  sort  of  a 
game  is  this?  I  paid  toll  just  now,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
horsemen  have  to  pay  toll  on  this-  pike,  anyway.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  going  to  pay  toll  again !” 

“Ye’re  cert  going  ter  pay  the  toll  of  yer  friends  or  ye 
don’t  get  past !”  cried  the  man,  with  the  shotgun  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  position — pointed  directly  at  Dick. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think!”  cried  Dick.  “I’ll  report  you  to 
the  highway  commissioner  for  this  county  and  get  your  dog¬ 
goned  old  tollhouse  taken  away.  I  know  that  they’ll  re¬ 
voke  the  license  for  this !” 

This  remark  took  the  man  back  just  a  little,  and  he  low¬ 
ered  the  gun. 

As  he  did  so  Dick  Daresome  rode  a  little  nearer  to  him 
as  he  stood  in  the  low  tollhouse  door. 

“Take  that,  my  friend,  for  your  extra  toll!”  cried  Dick 
Daresome  as  he  brought  his  riding-whip,  lent  him  by 
Joshua  Soden,  across  the  man’s  face. 

The  fellow,  taken  completely  off  his  guard,  let  up  a 
frightful  yell. 

“Wow!  Murder!”  he  screeched,  clapping  both  hands  to 
his  smarting,  burning,  throbbing  face.  As  he  did  so  he 
dropped  the  shotgun  which  had  been  clutched  in  his  right 
hand  and  lie  released  the  rope  of  the  pole  from  the  other. 

The  rope  slid  up,  the  pole  straightened  with  a  snap  which 
shivered  it  with  a  tremendous  crack.  It  was  a  crack  which 
made  a  new  pole  necessary,  but  the  lads  did  not  stop  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

“Quick,  boys!”  cried  Dick,  seeing  that  the  way  was  clear. 

They  brought  their  steeds  to  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few  see- 
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►mis  wore  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tollkeeper's  sliot- 
*un. 

Bang!  bang! 

That  angry  individual  fired  both  barrels  at  them ;  but 
hey  had  outwitted  him,  for  they  were  out  of  range  of  the 
[lying  birdshot. 

‘‘I'll  be  glad  if  we  can  get  ahead  of  the  crooks  the  same 
vay  we  did  with  that  lobster.” 

Dick  looked  back,  laughing  as  he  spoke,  and  saw.  the  pole 
toppling  over,  broken  and  useless. 

“  I  guess  he  won’t  collect  double  tolls  until  he  gets  a  new 
rail,  anyway,”  he  continued.  “Well,  let’s  make  up  for  lost 
time.” 

They  sped  up  and  down  the  winding,  rolling  country  and 
at  last  they  neared  ar  little  village. 

As  they  went  through  the  town  with  their  horses  foam- 
flecked  they  saw  many  curious  glances  directed  at  them. 

In  response  to  their  inquiries  no  one  seemed  to  have  seen 
the  fugitives.  At  last,  though,  Dick  drew  up  before  the 
little  blacksmith  shop. 

The  smith  came,  out  with  his  leather  apron*,  and  one  of 
his  big  pincers  in  his  hand. 

“ Hallo,  Mr.  Blacksmith!  Have  you  seen  any  men  with 
a  bay  mare  along  this  road?”  he  cried. 

“Sure ;  I  just  mended  their  wheel.  It  was  getting  pretty 
bad,  and  it  won’t  last  very  much  longer.  They  had  to  wait 
quite  a  while.” 

Dick  was  jubilant. 

A Hurray,  boys!  We’re  on  the  trail!”  he  shouted. 
“Which  way  did  they  go?” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  cried  the  smith.  “Is  there 
anything  wrong?” 

“Wrong!  They’re  three  desperadoes  with  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  stolen  goods  on  them !”  cried  Sam, 
uding  up. 

“That’s  why  they  paid  me  so  well  !*”  cried  the  smith,  pull¬ 
ing  out  a  bill  gingerly.  “So  that’s  stolen  monejq  is  it? 
Well,  I'm  an  honest  man,  and  I  won’t  have  none  of  it!” 

“Well,  if  you’ll  tell  us  which  way  they  went  and  cut  out 
the  sermon  you’ll  help  the  cause  of  honesty  a  great  deal!” 
cried  Perkins  from  his  hard-working  steed,  for  the  captain 
of  the  football  team  weighed  at  least  two  hundred  and  six — 
which  is  not  exactly  the  weight  for  a  racing  jockey! 

The  blacksmith  looked  up  and  pointed  down  the  road. 

“They  inquired  the  way  to  the  Brockport  &  Northern 
Railroad,  which  is  over  through  the  hills  there  about  twenty 
miles,”  said  the  honest  smith.  “But  they’ll  never  make  it, 
for  they've  about  ruined  that  light  buggy,  and  it  won’t  last 
much  longer.” 

“Good I”  cried  Dick.  “That  is  just  what  we  want!” 

“They’re  city  men  and  don't  know  how  to  drive  on  coun¬ 
try  roads,  and  so  they  are  apt  to  run  the  wheel  off  in  one 
of  these  deep  ruts.” 

The  boys  now  put  on  all  speed  and  dashed  down  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  road  pointed  out  by  the  black¬ 
smith. 

Bverv  yellow,  brindled  and  spotted  dog  in  the  little  set¬ 


tlement  took  it  upon  himself  to  run  forth  and  bark  at  the 
riders,  but  they  received  nothing  for  their  pains. 

The  lads  now  felt  that  there  was  a  chance  at  some  success, 
and  they  were  trembling  with  the  excitement. 

“Seems  as  if  the  luck  had  changed  in  our  favor,”  cried 
Sam,  riding  along  at  Dick’s  side. 

“  It's  because  we’ve*  made  it  change  by  staying  the  game 
out,”  answered  Dick. 

The  boys  now  sped  on  and  wound  around  the  long  curv¬ 
ing  road  which  led  down  hill  from  this  village. 

“Do  you  fellows  know  anything  about  this  country  at 
all  ?”  asked  Dick  Daresome.  “This  is  my  first  year  at  Mer- 
rivale,  and  this  is  one  part  of  the  country  that  I’ve  never 
explored.” 

Skinniman  Perkins  looked  about  him  wisely. 

“I  know  this  place  now,  Dick,”  said  he.  “We  once  had 
a  hay  ride  party  down*  here  last  summer.  There’s  a  big 
country  place  of  a  rich  city  man  down  the  road  about  half 
a  mile.  I  remember  it  because  we  had  our  lunch  there  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  his  summer  house.” 

Suddenly  before  them  the  boys  saw  a  sight  which  made 
them  cry  with  joy. 

“Hurray!”  shouted  Dick. 

“  Look,  they’ve  done*  what  the  blacksmith  said  they’d  do !” 
declared  Sam*. 

“Yes,  sir,  they’ve  taken  that  buggy  wheel  off!” 

“Sure  as  vou're  alive!”  said  Skinniman. 

«y 

The  boys  rode  up  and  sawT  the  half  overturned  buggy, 
with  the  bay  horse  exhausted  from  its  hard  riding.  One 
wheel  had  been  wrenched  off  by  the  deep  rut  of  the  road¬ 
way. 

“The  bad  roads  here  are  our  best  friends,"  said  Dick 
Daresome. 

“You  bet!  But  where  can  those  fellows  be?”  cried  Alan. 

He  rode  over  toward  the  buggy,  and  as  he  did  so  thought 
he  detected  the  presence  of  one  of  the  bags  of  loot. 

“Dick,  I  believe  they  left  some  of  their  swrag!”  cried 
Alan,  and  he  slipped  rather  stiffly  off  his  horse  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

“Come  on,  we  must  chase  them  !”  cried  Dick  impatiently, 
but  Alan  persisted  in  looking. 

He  carelessly  let  loose  of  the  bridle  for  an  instant  as  he 
looked  under  the  seat  of  the  wrecked  buggy. 

As  he  did  so  the  horse,  a  restive  one,  jerked  away  and 
started  along  the  road,  tired  of  his  heavy  burden. 

“Whoa!”  cried  Dick. 


“  Ho,  there,  you  rascal !”  cried  Alan. 


But  the  steed  heeded  not  their  calls,  but  quickened  his 
pace.  Now  the  lads  were  indeed  in  a  pickle,  for  the  animal 
was  cavorting  gaily  down  the  road. 

“What  are  we  to  do?”  cried  Sam. 

“Get  up  there  behind  Sami”  cried  Dick  as  he  started 


down  the  road  hotly  in  pursuit  of  the  wayward  animal.  He 
sped  his  own  horse  up  and  soon  left  the  others  well  behind. 

The  roadway  was  very  wide  along  hero,  while  on  one  side 
Dick  beheld  a  high  wall,  surmounted  with  spikes.  He 
chased  after  the  horse,  hoping  to  head  the  animal  off  before 
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be  had  taken  them  too  far,  for  this  was  a  bad  place  in  which 
to  be  short  oi  one  steed. 

Alan  had  climbed  up  behind  Sam,  and  with  Skinniman 
on  his  own  steed  tiie  three  were  hurrying  behind  Dick. 

“  1  his  must  be  that  country  place  Skinniman  was  talking 
about,  thought  Dick  Daresome.  “They’d  never  have  a 
wall  like  that  around  a  farmhouse.” 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  horse  which  he  was  chasing 
shied  at  something  down  by  the  end  of  the  wall.  Then  Dick 


perceived  a  man  run  forward,  trying  to  snatch  the  animal 
by  the  rein. 

“Great  jumping  cats!”  muttered  Dick  in  surprise. 
“That’s  a  tough-looking  guy.  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  one  of 
our  rare  birds.” 

As  he  looked  he  beheld  two  other  figures,  one  bearing  a 
large  sack  and  the  other  a  small  one,  appear  from  behind  the 
wall  for  an  instant. 


“Get  *im,  Mike!”  called  one  man,  and  tnen  they  saw  Dick 
and  his  friends  approaching. 

The  two  foremost  men  rushed  back,  and  the  other  let 
loose  the  hold  on  the  runaway  horse  in  his  surprise. 

Dick  saw  that  his  chance  had  come.  In  his  excitement 
he  did  not  weigh  the  danger  of  tackling  these  desperate  fel¬ 
lows.  He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  friends. 
Instead,  he  drove  his  horse  toward  the  end  of  the  wall  about 
which  the  men  had  disappeared. 

“  ^  ait,  Dick!”  shouted  Sam,  but  our  hero  did  not  hear 
the  warning  call.  '  - 

He  sped  straight  on  toward  the  wall,  determined  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  scoundrels  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Over  the  frozen 
ground  he  galloped,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  three  crooks 
understood  that  some  one  was  on  their  trail  who  had  a 
reason  for  haste. 

The  third  man  disappeared  behind  the  wall,  and  Dick 
kept  right  on  after  them. 

‘/Great  Scott,  boys,”  cried  Alan,  as  Sam  brought  his 
whip  down  against  the  steed’s  flanks,  “Dick  Daresome  is 
going  to  get  murdered  by  those  thugs!” 

“We  must  get  there  in  a  second  or  it  will  be  too  late,” 
said  Skinniman,  giving  his  own  animal  a  lusty  kick  to 


hurry  it  up. 

The  three  friends  hurried  on,  but  they  were  horrified  to 
see  Dick  disappear  around  the  comer  of  the  wall. 

“What  a  simpleton  !”  cried  Skinniman. 

But  Dick,  carried  away  by  his  desire  to  do  or  die,  had 
forgotten  about  such  a  thing  as  personal  danger.  He 
whirled  around  in  a  sweeping  curve  and  came  into  view  of 
his  quarry. 

“Stand  where  you  are,  at  your  peril !”  shouted  Dick,  get¬ 
ting  slicrhtly  mixed  in  his  command.  But  the  three  des- 
peradoes;  understood  his  meaning. 

They  also  chuckled  when  they  saw  that  he  had  no  ap¬ 
parent  weapon.  One  of  the  fellows  pulled  from  his  hip 
pocket  a  heavy  loaded  club,  which  he  swung  expectantly. 

“He’s  easy  meat  if  he  tries  any  game  wid  us,  Mike!” 
muttered  this  man. 

“AH  three  go  fer  him  at  once!”  cried  Mike. 


Just  then  Dick  decided  to  try  for  a  capture.  It  was  the 
moment  for  the  attempt,  and  the  brave  lad  hesitated  not 
the  fraction  of  an  instant. 

Leaping  from  his  horse  Dick  rushed  straight  at  the  gang 
which  had  taken  shelter  behind  the  wall.  The  leader 
dropped  the  bag  of  silver  and  tried  to  spring  back. 

But  Dick  caught  him  with  a  flying  football  tackle ! 

“Soak  him!”  cried  Mike,  and  his  partner  tried  to  bring 
the  heavy  club  upon  our  hero's  head.  A  successful  delivery 
of  that  awful  blow  would  have  meant  a  fractured  skull  for 
gallant  Dick.. 

But  that  blow  never  fell. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

* 

HAND-TO-HAND  COMBAT. 

Skinniman  Perkins’  quick  wits  saved  the  day. 

That  lad  let  forth  a  yell  which  would  have  been  heard 
for  a  surprising  distance — yelling  some  words  which  he 
knew  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  would-be  striker. 

“Cheese  it — the  cop!” 

The  man  whirled  about  just  as  the  blow  was  descending, 
for  the  familiar  call  was  one  which  brought  him  to  quick 
attention. 

He  spied  the  three  fellows  galloping  up,  and  just  at  this 
instant  Skinniman  slid  off  his  own  horse  and  ran  for  the 
man  with  startling  speed. 

The  fellow  hesitated  and  then  turned  to  flee. 

Meanwhile  Dick  and  the  man  he  had  tackled  were  rolling 
over  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  catch-as-catch-can  wrest¬ 
ling  match. 

Alan  and  Skinniman  rushed  up  and  grappled,  each  with 
one  of  the  other  crooks,  and  there  was  a  very  lively  scrim¬ 
mage  as  the  result. 

“Look  out  for  that  gun!”  cried  Sam,  who  rushed  upon 
the  scene,  and  it  took  him  bpt  a  minute  to  wrest  away  a  big, 
vicious-looking  revolver  from  the  first  desperado,  who  had 
been  tackled  by  Dick. 

This  fellow,  now  baffled  of  his  chance  to  shoot  his  assail¬ 
ant,  gripped  Dick  with  both  hands  about  the  throat. 

“Oh!”  gurgled  our  hero,  in  the  throes  of  strangling. 
Dick  manfully  beat  at  the  other’s  face,  but  the  man  had 
gained  the  ascendancy,  because  he  was  heavier  than  our 
hero. 

Sam  beheld  the  little  strangling  act,  and  saw  that  his 
roommate  was  going  to  be  murdered  right  then  and  there, 
unless  he  interfered  most  actively. 

“I’ll  stop  your  little  game,”  muttered  Sam,  and  he  leaped 
at  the  two  contestants. 

Biff! 

He  brought  the  revolver  butt  in  contact  with  the  man’s 
head  in  none  too  gentle  a  manner.  Sam’s  only  regret  after¬ 
wards  was  that  he  did  not  do  more  execution  and  get  a  few 
more  hundred  pounds  of  force  back  of  the  blow. 
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“  Wow !”  yelled  the  man,  who  received  full  value  even  at 
that,  and  he  loosened  his  death-like  grip  on  Daresome’s 

throat. 

It  was  just  in  time,  for  our  hero’s  eyes  were  protruding 
forth  from  his  head  in  a  ghastly  manner.  He  gulped  and 
gasped  as  he  wriggled  away  from  the  clutches  of  his  would- 
be  murderer. 

The  man  strove  to  grapple  with  him  again,  for  the  fellow 
was  a  plucky  one  and  full  of  ginger,  despite  Sam’s  dis¬ 
couraging  blow  on  the  side  of  his  head. 

“Stop  that!”  yelled  Sam,  bringing  the  pistol  up  to  the 
pit  of  the  rascal’s  stomach.  “If  3-011  move  a  muscle  I’ll 
pull  the  trigger  and  give  you  some  lead  pills  for  your 
stomach’s  sake !” 

The  man  held  up  his  hands,  for  he  was  wise  enough  to 
know  exactly  when  he  was  beaten. 

Thus  Sam  stood  guard  over  the  fellow  while  Dick  un¬ 
coiled  some  rope  from  about  his  waist  which  had  been  given 
him  by  Farmer  Soden.  It  was  very  handy,  and  it  took  Dick 
but  a  little  while  to  bind  the  villain  securely. 

“Now  for  the  other  ones,”  said  Daresome,  turning  to  his 
struggling  comrades.  His  own  action  had  taken  but  a  little 
time,  although  the  telling  of  it  makes  it  seem  slow. 

But  even  in  that  brief  time  Alan  Brownson  ancb  Skinni- 
man  Perkins  had  been  having  a  terrific  battle  with  the  two 
desperadoes. 

“I'll  help  you,  Alan !”  shouted  Dick,  and  he  rushed  at 
the  struggling,  rolling  pair.  Alan,  like  Skinniman,  was  an 
experienced  football  player.  His  training  stood  him  in  good 
stead  now. 

Over  and  over  the  fellows  rolled,  legs  and  arms  flying, 
but  Alan  was  sly  enough  and  quick  enough,  too,  to  prevent 
the  fellow  from  reaching  his  weapon  concealed  in  a  rear 
pocket. 

“I  11  be  a  goner  if  he  gets  that!”  thought  Brownson,  and 
so  he  had  the  double  task  of  defending  himself  against  the 
fellow  s  bjows  while  trying  to  keep  the  man’s  hands  away 
from  the  pocket. 

Dick  was  watching  his  chance,  and  just  as  the  man  rolled 
over  on  top  of  Alan  our  hero  sprang  at  him,  grabbing  his 
hands  from  the  rear. 

Dick  forced  the  fellow’s  elbows  together  from  behind 
with  a  force  which  made  them  creak.  The  fellow  howled 
with  pain,  for  his  funny  bone  was  in  far  from  a  funny 
position. 

“Ouch  !  Wow  !  Oh  !”  he  bellowed. 

But  Dick  did  not  yield  to  the  pangs  of  a  tender  heart. 
Ibis  was  no  place  for  sympathy.  Instead,  he  twisted  the 
man  s  arms  together  with  all  the  force  in  his  own  well- 
trained  shoulders. 

“Murder!”  screamed  the  fellow. 

“Stand  up  and  I'll  stop  hurting  you !”  said  Dick  sternly, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  fellow  obeyed. 

Now  Alan  attended  to  the  binding  of  his  late  assailant, 
and  this  made  two  of  the  charming  trio  in  duress. 

“  Look  at  Skinniman  !  He’s  having  a  terrific  time  of  it !” 
exclaimed  Sam,  who  had  been  guarding  the  prisoner  and 


watching  Dick’s  tussle,  forgetting  the  troubles  of  the  heavy¬ 
weight  Merrivale  man. 

Skinniman  was  wriggling  back  and  forth,  and  he  and  his 
man  were  delivering  each  other  some  vigorous  short-arm 
jabs  that  thudded  when  they  hit.  Dick  Daresome  started 
toward  them  with  the  laudable  intention  of  stopping  the 
warfare  by  a  little  quick  interference,  but  Skinniman,  who 
saw  him  coming,  ordered  him  away. 

“Let  me  fix  this  rascal,  Dick,”  said  Skinniman.  “He 
tried  to  use  a  knife  on  me — I  threw  it  away — but  I'll  fix 
him  now !” 

With  the  grunted,  gasping  words — for  the  two  were 
locked  in  an  exciting  embrace — the  fat  lad  brought  his  right 
knee  suddenly  in  connection  with  the  rascal's  solar  plexus. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  man  as  the  breath  flew  out  of  his 
body.  His  arms  loosened  their  grip  for.  an  instant.  This 
was  Perkins’  chance,  and  he  grabbed  it. 

Biff !  biff !  biff ! 

A  right,  a  left  and  another  right-handed  blow  were  de¬ 
livered  with  telling  force  on  the  fellow’s  phiz. 

“Enough !”  he  cried,  and  he  straightened  out  in  submis¬ 
sion. 

Skinniman  sprang  to  his  feet  with  satisfaction,  despite  a 
bloody  nose  which  he  had  won  in  the  fray.  He  glared  down 
at  the  fellow,  and  then  looked  about  at  his  friends. 

“This  cowardly  pup  tried  to  stab  me,”  said  Skinniman, 
“when  I  didn’t  have  the  ghost  of  a  weapon.  It's  lucky  we 
fellows  got  the  drop  on  them  when  they  weren't  expecting 
a  visit,  or  we’d  have  been  carved  up  like  a  Thanksgiving 
turkey,  while  the  part  which  wasn’t  carved  would  have  been 
punctured  with  bullets  like  a  porous  plaster.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  Dick,  “we  didn't  search  them 
all.” 

The  third  man  was  tied  up,  and  then  the  searching  party 
of  four  explored  their  pockets.  Burglar  tools,  dirks,  and 
several  revolvers,  with  a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys  on  the  side, 
were  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

“Well,  this  is  enough  to  start  on.  We'll  have  to  present 
these  to  the  trophy  room  of  the  academy,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes,  they  were  won  bv  athletic  work— only  a  different 
kind  from  the  general  stuff,”  answered  Alan. 

“Well,  you  boys  are  talking  too  much,”  said  Skinniman. 
“Time  is  fleeting,  and  we  must  be  getting  rid  of  these  fel¬ 
lows.  There  are  our  two  bags  of  valuables,  and  the  horses 
are  roaming  around  loose.” 

In  their  axcitement  the  boys  had  forgotten  about  the 
horses.  All  of  them  were  quietly  standing  at  the  roadside, 
but  Alan's  had  disappeared  during  the  excitement. 

“I  guess,”  said  Alan,  “that  I’m  stung  on  the  subject  of 
that  horse.  I'll  have  to  hock  my  sail-boat  and  a  few  other 
valuables  to  pay  for  it.” 

“  there  s  no  use  in  despairing,  Alan,”  replied  Daresonu\ 
“You  have  seen  how  things  turned  out  all  right  when  we 
just  stuck  to  our  game.  Let’s  look  for  them.  I'll  go  up 
the  roadway  and  see  if  l  can't  get  into  this  big  place  behind 
the  wall — maybe  we  can  get  help.”  * 

The  lad  started  off,  leaving  the  hoys  guarding  the  horses. 
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trie  loot,  the  burglars,  with  their  fine  arsenal  of  weapons. 
Dick  had  hardly  gone  down  the  road  a  hundred  yards  when 
he  came  upon  a  man  with  groom’s  clothes,  leading  the  run¬ 
away  horse. 

“Hi,  say!"  said  this  fellow  with  a  good,  old-fashioned 
Cockney  accent  which  proved  that  he  was  imported  from 
‘*over  the  water.”  Dick  didn't  wait  for  what  he  said,  but 
rushed  up,  grabbing  the  restive  horse’s  bridle. 

“Thanks  for  catching  the  brute,”  said  Daresome.  “He 
gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

“His  the  'orse  yours,  sir?”  asked  the  groom,  apparently 
in  doubts  as  to  Dick’s  ownership. 

“No,  he's  not  mine,  but  he  belongs  to  my  party,  right 
around  the  end  of  the  wall  there.  Say,  do  you  work  in  this 
big  place  here?” 

The  man  nodded. 

“Well,  is  there  any  way  of  notifying  the  police  through 
this  big  house  ?  Have  you  a  telephone,  the  way  most  of  the 
farmhouses  do  nowadays?” 

“Yes,  we  ’ave  one  of  the  blooming  things,”  said  the  man. 
“But  wot’s  the  gyme?” 

“Well,  some  of  my  friends  and  I  have  caught  three  des¬ 
peradoes  just  now,  after  they  robbed  a  school  over  the  river. 
Can’t  you  call  for  the  deputies  or  the  sheriff  or  some  one  to 
come  and  arrest  them?” 

The  man  was  now  very  much  interested. 

“W’y,  blawst  my  heyes,”  said  he,  “but  we  just  ’eard  over 
the  ’phone  that  the  hauthorities  wanted  some  fellies.  And 
so  you’ve  caught  ’em  yerself  ?  Well,  well,  Hi’ll  go  in  hand 
tell  Mr.  Whitham.” 

“Who’s  he?”  asked  Dick. 

“  Oh,  ’e’s  the  werry  wealthy  gentleman  Hi  work  for,  and 
’e’ll  ’eip  yer.”  The  man  whirled  about  and  started  up  the 
road  at  a  smart  clip,  while  Dick  mounted  the  horse  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  make  sure. 

Into  a  big  gate,  which  they  had  passed  without  noting 
before,  the  fellow  ran.  Dick  followed,  and  after  a  little  ride 
drew  up  in  front  of  a  big,  old-fashioned  country  house. 

There  were  white  pillars  in  front  and  wonderful  gardens 
around,  but  Dick  looked  instead  at  the  pompous  old  fellow 
who  sat  in  a  big  arm-chair  on  the  portico. 

The  groom  told  his  story,  and  then  Dick  came  nearer  as 
the  old  chap  beckoned  to  the  youth. 

“My  man  tells  me  that  you  have  caught  the  robbers  that 
are  wanted  by  the  authorities.” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  we’d  like  some  help  to  get  them  tied  up 
in  a  jail.  They’re  bound  now  by  some  of  my  Mends,  hut 
that  can’t  last  very  long'.” 

“Upon  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  possessor  of  this  big  es¬ 
tate.  “How  did  you  catch  them?  This  is  interesting! 
Henry,  you  go  for  some  more  of  the  grooms  and  hitch  up 
my  rarriage,  so  we  can  take  those  men  up  to  the  village 
and  turn  them  over.  Won’t  you  tell  me  about  it  all,  young 
rnan  ?” 

Dick  dismounted  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  and  then 
narrated  the  story  of  his  man  hunt,  with  its  queer  happen¬ 
ings.  and  the  lively  ending  of  it  all. 


“Well,  well,  I  do  declare!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Whitham. 
“You  lads  are  adventurous  ones.  I  thought  that  kind  had 
all  died  out  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  it  seems  that  it  hasn’t, 
after  all.” 

Dick  laughed  sympathetically. 

“Well,  sir,  don’t  you  think  that  as  people  grow  older  they 
think  that  all  the  rest  of  the  young  folks  are  changed?  It's 
just  about  the  same  now  with  hoys  as  it  used  to  be,  I  think, 
and  I  believe  that  they  have  just  as  good  times  and  do  just 
as  much.” 

“Maybe  so,”  exclaimed  the  old  fellow  longingly.  “But  I 
had  great  times  when  I  was  young  and  didn’t  have  so  much 
money  to  worry  about.  Just  now  I  have  made  all  I  want, 
and  I  can't  find  anything  to  do  that  really  amuses  me.  So 
where  do  I  get  the  reward  for  a  life  of  work?” 

Dick  could  not  answer  him,  but  the  beautiful  estate 
looked  like  one  pretty  good  hunk  of  reward. 

The  old  gentleman  saw  his  look  and  understood  it  wisely. 
But  his  idea  of  reward  was  different. 

“No,  it  was  not  worth  it,  my  lad,”  said  he.  “Money  is 
not  worth  sacrificing  your  life  for.  When  I  was  starting 
into  business  I  was  told  by  my  parents  to  sacrifice  every 
pleasure  and  save  every  cent.  I  did  so !” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick,  interested.  “What  then?” 

“Well,  after  years  and  years  of  deprivation,  doing  with¬ 
out  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  all  the  little  comforts,  al¬ 
though  I  had  more  and  more  money  with  which  to  buy 
them,  I  amassed  a  fortune.  Now  I  am  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country,  and  yet  I  am  unhappy.  I  never  both¬ 
ered  with  the  girls,  because  that  meant  spending  money. 
So  I  am  a  crusty  old  bachelor  now.” 

“Well,  not  so  very,  very  crusty,  I  should  guess,”  said 
Dick  with  a  twinkle. 

“You’re  a  flattering  young  rascal,”  said  the  old  chap. 
“But  it’s  true,  every  word  of  it,  for  I  have  nothing  worth 
while.  Most  old  men  who  enjoyed  life  as  they  grew  up 
have  memories  to  look  back  on.  The  only  memories  I  have 
are  of  the  good  times  I  missed,  of  the  hours  and  hours  of 
overwork,  of  the  little  kindnesses  I  could  have  done  my 
friends  and  relatives — and  now  I  have  neither  left  to  aid.” 

The  old  man  bowed  his  face  on  his  hands. 

“Oh,  me,”  he  continued,  “there’s  nothing  left  now  worth 
while !  But  profit  from  my  life,  lad — get  your  money’s 
worth  of  everything,  but  don’t  waste  anything ;  don’t  waste 
your  money  or  your  fun,  and  you’ll  be  a  happy  old  man.” 

Dick  nodded. 

“Yes,  and  you  won’t  have  to  give  public  libraries  and 
churches  and  colleges  to  ease  your  conscience,  to  help  you 
along.  You  can  live  better  right  along;  but  don’t  be  a 
miser,  for  every  miser  some  day  realizes  the  treasures  of 
happiness  which  have  slipped  through  his  grasping,  old, 
withered  fingers !” 

The  grooms  appeared  now  with  a  big  open  carriage  and 
armed  with  heavy  clubs  and  whips. 

“Well,  son,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “I’m  going  to  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  village  and  prepare  the  police  there  for  the 
terrible  shock  io  their  nerves  of  having  real  prisoners  for  a 
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change.  The  price  of  chewing-tobacco  will  go  up  five  cents 
a  pound.” 

Dick  mounted  the  horse  and  the  old  gentleman  waved 
after  him. 

“Come  again  some  time,”  said  he,  “and  I'll  give  you  all 
a  party.  Don't  forget!” 

“You  bet  I  won't,”  answered  Dick  Daresome,  and  he  gal¬ 
loped  back  to  his  waiting  friends. 


CHAPTER  V. 


“Wal,  I  don't  know  who  you  fellers  are  and  you'll  have 
to  give  bonds  or  else  stay  in  the  lock-up  until  this  case  is 
brought  up  to  the  court.” 

Dick  and  his  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Well,  of  all  the  gall!”  cried  Sam.  “If  this  deputy- 
sheriff  paid  more  attention  to  his  job  he  wouldn't  have  to 
depend  on  us  schoolboys  to  do  his  work  for  him !” 

“You’ve  been  playing  too  much  checkers,  old  sport,” 
said  Skinniman  as  he  rode  along.  “Well,  we'd  better  stick 
to  it,  Dick,  and  see  what  turns  up,  or  this  fellow  will  be 
selling  the  silverware  and  confiscating  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  chewing-tobacco  of  the  village  police  force.” 


A  RISKY  RETURN. 

The  grooms  made  short  work  of  the  three  crooks,  and 
they  were  bundled  into  the  carriage  without  any  waste  of 
politeness.  Two  of  the  men  rode  with  the  prisoners,  while 
Dick  and  his  friends  rode  alongside. 

“We’ll  look  like  a  posse  coming  into  town,”  said  Dick  as 
they  trotted  along. 

“Yes,  and  we’re  different  from  a  good  many  posses  that 
I  have  heard  about,  because  we’ve  captured  the  men  we  set 
out  after!”  said  Skinniman. 

“That’s  right,”  retorted  Dick.  “They  generally  catch 
the  wrong  man,  hang  him  to  the  nearest  sour  apple  tree, 
and  then  when  they  find  out  their  mistake  send  a  note  of 
apology  to  his  widow  and  sixteen  children  and  promise 
never  to  do  it  again.” 

The  little  hamlet  was  soon  reached.  The  deputy  sheriff 
of  that  district,  with  several  assistants,  was  waiting  at  the 
edge  of  the  settlement,  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  if  they  ex¬ 
pected  a  whole  regiment  of  robbers. 

They  rushed  upon  Dick  with  their  guns  at  ready. 

“Hey,  there,  }rou’re  on  the  wrong  trail!”  said  our  hero, 
who  was  riding  in  the  lead.  “Don't  make  any  mistake — 
the  robbers  are  in  the  carriage,  tied  down!” 

The  deputy  looked  sheepish,  for  he  had  been  over-excited. 
His  men  closed  in  about  the  carriage,  and  all  of  them  had 
to  have  a  good  look  before  they  could  go  on  with  the  cortege. 

At  last  they  were  all  satisfied  with  the  looks  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  the  deputy  waved  for  the  procession  to  advance 
toward  the  village  calaboose. 

This  formidable*  prison  reached,  Dick  turned  to  his 
friends  anxiously. 

“Well,  boys.”  said  he,  “now  that  we've  caught  the  fel¬ 
lows,  what  will  we  do  about  the  return?” 

The  deputy  looked  at  them  severely. 

“You  will  have  to  stay  here  as  witnesses  against  these 
men,”  said  he.  “We  can't  let  the  witnesses  leave  this  way.” 

This  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish ! 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?”  cried  Dick 
Daresome,  losing  patience  at  this  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  “Here  we’ve  been  trailing  these  men  all  over  the 
country,  and  now  you're  trying  to  detain  us  because  we 
were  successful." 

The  deputy-sheriff  was  obdurate, 


“Say,  what’s  the  name  of  this  town,  anyway?”  cried 
Dick. 

“Sleepy  Hollow!”  snorted  the  enraged  deputy.  “Any 
fool  would  know  that!”  , 

“Yes,  I  see  one  fool  knows  it,”  retorted  Sam  with  a  laugh 
which  brought  an  angry  flush  to  the  w’eather-beaten  cheeks 
of  the  deputy. 

“Wal,  I  guess  jest  fer  that  ye'll  stay  here  until  the  jedge 
orders  ye  let  out !”  cried  he. 

“No,  we  won't,”  said  Dick.  “I  guess  there's  a  little  jus¬ 
tice  around  this  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  don't  believe  that  every 
one  here  is  asleep  at  the  switch  like  you !” 

These  little  pleasantries  did  not  tend  to  make  the  official 
any  more  affable.  He  spoke  in  an  aside  to  some  of  his 
men,  and  they  nodded  with  determination. 

“Ef  you  fellers  makes  any  attempt  ter  git  away  ye’ll  be 
filled  with  buckshot,”  said  he.  “There  ain't  room  in  the 
calaboose  fer  all  of  ye,  but  we’ll  lock  ye  in  the  schoolhouse, 
’cause  it’s  Saturday.” 

Dick  laughed  impudently,  for  he  had  thought  of  a  scheme 
to  turn  the  tables. 

t  ' 

“So  we're  not  going  to  get  a  square  deal,  are  we?”  he 
asked.  “Well,  I'll  just  show  you  whether  we  are  or  not !  Is 
there  a  telephone  in  that  drug-store?” 

“Yes,  but  it  ain't  goin'  ter  do  ye  no  good.  I'm  the 
representative  of  the  sheriff  here,  and  what  I  say  goes !” 

Without  arguing  the  matter  Dick  sprang  from  his  horse. 
He  tossed  the  reins  to  Sam  and  sped  inside  the  drug-store 
before  the  man  thought  of  interfering. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  came  out  with  a  broad  grin. 

“Say,  Mr.  Johnny  Wise  Sheriff,”  said  Dick,  “there'' 
some  one  on  the  other  end  of  this  telephone  wire  who  wants 
to  tell  you  a  few  things!” 

The  deputy  sprang  from  his  horse  with  an  oath  and  hur¬ 
ried  inside,  while  Dick  mounted  his  steed  again  with  con¬ 
fident  mien. 

“Who  was  it  you  talked  to,  Dick?”  asked  Alan  in  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs. 

“Oh,  just  a  new  friend  of  mine,”  replied  our  hero. 

At  this  juncture  the  deputy  returned  from  his  conversa¬ 
tion  over  the  mystic  wires.  He  was  scowling  and  cursiiu 
to  himself  with  great  depth  of  feeling. 

”  Y  hat  s  the  matter,  dep?”  asked  one  of  his  party. 

“Oh,  that  tliar  old  man  Whit  ham  is  buttin'  in.  and  su\: 
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mnc  mo  reported  to  the  State  authorities  ef  I  don't 
tuat  these  fel'ers  bv  lettin'  them  a'o!'' 

v  c* 

“■But  von  re  not  goin'  ter  let  that  old  skinflint  boss  ve,  be  \ 
ve  *  cried  another  of  the  grangers. 

**\\  hat  kin  1  dor  He  owns  more  property  in  this  county 
than  any  one  else,  and  he  kin  have  me  ruined.  Ye  fellers 
g:t !"  cried  the  deputy  in  baffled  rage.  # 

Dick  laughed,  and  the  other  three  did  as  well.  The  bound 
crooks  looked  crestfallen,  for  they  had  hoped  that  their  cap- 
tors  would  be  locked  up  as  well. 

“You  leave  that  that*  loot!”  cried  the  deputy,  waving 
after  the  boys,  for  he  saw  that  they  were  riding  away  with 
the  two  bundles. 

“  Yot  so  you'd  notice  it !”  shouted  Sam. 

“I'd  rather  leave  it  with  those  three  rascals  there — there 
would  be  more  chance  of  it’s  being  safe !”  cried  Skinniman. 

The  sheriff  started  after  them,  galloping  along  viciously. 

“Go  ask  Mr.  Whitham  about  it  if  vou  don't  believe  I'm 
right/7  said  Dick,  and  the  man  turned  back. 

The  boys  now  felt  that  they  had  gained  a  temporary 
-  respite  from  their  troubles. 

“ Well,  we  finished  up  that  job,”  said  Dick,  “and  the  next 
thing  is  to  get  back  to  the  academy.  But,  gee  whillikens, 
I'm  nearly  starved !” 

The  other  boys  shared  this  noble  thought,  and  they  each 
looked  hungry  enough  to  eat  anything  that  had  ever  been 
cooked — even  the  biscuits  of  a  bride !  l 

“We  are  a  long  way  from  home,  Dick,”  said  Sam.  “What 
do  you  propose  doing  first?” 

Our  hero  pondered  the  matter  for  a  few  yards  of  riding, 
and  then  spoke.  * 

“We  had  better  not  return  by  way  of  that  tollgate,  or  they 
will  never  see  us  back  at  that  dear  old  Merrivale.  Don't 
you  suppose  there  is  some  way  of  getting  around  it,  Skinni¬ 
man?” 

The  heavyweight  nodded. 

“Yes,  as  I  remember  this  town  we  can  go  back  by  way  of 
another  road.  We  will  strike  the  river  some  distance  above 
Uncle  Joshua  Soden’s  farm,  but  we  can  ride  back  then.”’ 

“Won’t  that  carry  us  pretty  near  the  Belleville  Academy 
grounds,  though  ?”  queried  Dick  Daresome. 

“Yes,  it  will  go  on  a  road  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
their  athletic  grounds.  But  what’s  the  difference?  Aren’t 
we  mounted  on  good  horses?” 

Dick  agreed,  but  still  had  his  doubts  about  Belleville,  for 
he  knew  only  too  well  of  the  sworn  enmity  between  the 
rival  institutions.  The  Belleville  boy's  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  harass  the  Merrivale  students  whom  they  caught 
on  their  territory.  \ 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Merrivale  youths  had 
turned  many  a  trick  on  the  Bel  levities  in  return. 

“We  can  t  any  more  than  have  a  chase,  Dick,  and  it  will 
be  good  sport  to  give  them  the  laugh.  You’re  not  afraid 
of  thorn?”  asked  Sam. 

Dick  looked  at  his  roommate  with  indignation. 

“That'-  not  a  very  good-natured  question,”  he  said. 
"Vo  know  that  l':n  no  more  seared  of  them  than  you  are, 


/vim  Thorpe,  but  1  don't  see  the  use  of  running  into  danger 
of  a  most  unpleasant  rough-house  with  nothing  to  gain." 

Sam  tried  to  mollify  him. 

*/  - 

“There,  now,  Dick,”  said  his  roommate,  “it’s  all  right. 

I  have  seen  you  prove  you  weren’t  scared.  But  we  will  have 
some  fun  out  of  it,  you  see !” 

“Let's  have  some  grub  somewhere!”  cried  Skinniman. 
“I'm  losing  an  ounce  a  minute.  I’ll  bet  I’m  down  to  one 
hundred  pounds  now!” 

The  lads  laughed  as  they  looked  at  his  generous  propor¬ 
tions,  and  Dick  pointed  to  a  distant  roadhouse. 

“That  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  country  tavern.  May¬ 
be  we  can  get  some  grub  there,”  said  he. 

The  boys  spurred  their  horses  forward,  and  they  were 
soon  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  for  such  it  proved  to  be.  A 
tattered-looking  individual  came  forward  to  receive  their 
horses,  and  as  he  did  so  Skinniman  noticed  a  heavy-built 
man  on  the  steps  staring  at  them  very  queerly. 

This  person  disappeared  inside  the  house  suddenly. 

The  boys  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the  big,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dining-room,  with  its  sanded  floor  and  rickety  old 
black  tables. 

“What  is  this  place?”  asked  Dick. 

“This  is  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,”  said  the  waiter  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  them,  bearing  before  him  one  of  the  reddest 
noses  the  lads  had  ever  seen. 

“Well,  I  see  that  holly  berry  color  is  quite  the  favorite,” 
said  Alan  with  a  snicker  as  he  looked  at  the  nose  of  the 
waiter. 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  his  feelings  this  little  jolly 
was  lost  on  the  man. 

“I  want  to  know  how  much  money  I  have  before  I  order 
my  food,”  said  Dick.,  feeling  in  his  pockets.  “Oh,  I  guess 
I’ve  got  enough  to  do.” 

“Well,  we  can  take  some  out  of  the  bag  of  money  here,” 
said  Sam  jokingly. 

“Yes,  or  trade  some  of  the  principal’s  silverware  in  for 
a  little  steak,”  said  Alan. 

Skinniman  gave  the  bag  a  shove,  for  he  had  brought  the 
precious  bundle  in  with  him.  The  waiter  heard  the  clank 
of  metal  and  he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  these  words.  He 
disappeared  without  waiting  for  their  order. 

Soon  he  came  back  with  a  most  mysterious  manner.  He 
sidled  about  the  boys  as  if  he  were  afraid  they  were  going 
to  hit  him.  It  was  evident  that  the  little  man  was  much 
alarmed  over  something. 

“What’s  getting  at  the  waiter?”  asked  Dick  as  he  noticed 
the*  peculiar  manner  of  the  man  when  he  left  with  their 
order  for  some  good  old-fashioned  ham  and  eggs. 

“I  guess  he’s  one  of  these  timid  souls  who  don’t  like  to 
meet  strangers!”  laughed  Alan. 

But  the  waiter  did  not  return,  and  they  waited  and  waited 
with  growing  impatience  and  hunger.  The  lads  looked 
about  them  with  grumpy  glances. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Dick.  “They  must  be  waiting  for 
the  hen  to  lay  those  eggs.” 

“i  guess  they’re  waiting  for  that  pig  to  grow  older  before 
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they  get  the  ham,”  said  Skinniman.  “What  on  earth  can 
they  he  doing  so  long  as  all  this?” 

The  lads  waited  still  longer. 

“Say,  1  'in  going  to  start  right  in  and  eat  those  empty 
plates  if  we  wait  much  longer !”  cried  Sam  Thorpe. 

“This  is  enough  to  make  a  Chinaman  cuss  !”  said  Alan. 

“I'm  going  to  look  around  this  place — maybe  there  has 
been  a  cyclone  which  took  away  our  little  rose-nose  to  a 
happy  hunting  ground  of  free  booze!”  said  Dick. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  started  back  with  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise.  The  others  sprang  to  look,  too. 

“Why,  what  are  all  those  fellows  doing?”  cried  Dick  in 
astonishment.  In  front  of  the  tavern  he^  beheld  a  long 
line  of  advancing  farmers,  armed  with  shotguns,  pitchforks, 
and  clubs. 

“They're  on  the  other  side,  too,”  said  Sam  from  a  side 
window. 

“My  gracious,  but  that’s  a  tough-looking  mob!  They’re 
mad  about  some  one!”  said  Alan.  “Maybe  it’s  the  cook!” 

Just  then  some  of  the  men  spied  the  boys  looking  out  of 
the  windows,  and  they  let  up  a  blood-curdling  yell  or  war- 
cry.  The  boys  stepped  back  in  alarm. 

“Catch  ’em!” 

“Kill  ’em!” 

“Shoot  ’em  down  like  curs!” 

These  were  some  of  the  inspiring  cries  that  reached  the 
lads  from  this  mysterious  circle  of  men  that  closed  in  upon 
them. 

“Say,  I  think  we  must  be  in  bad,  to  put  it  mildly!”  said 
Skinniman. 

“I  know,”  said  Dick.  “Let’s  go  while  the  going’s  good! 
There  is  some  trouble  brewing  here  that  looks  too  business¬ 
like  for  a  nervous  lad  like  me!” 

They  dashed  toward  the  rear  door,  which  led  toward  the 
kitchen.  But  as  Dick  shoved  it  open  three  gun  muzzles 
were  stuck  into  the  door. 

Stand  back!”  cried  a  hoarse  voice,  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  Dick  and  his  friends  stood  back  so  promptly 
that  they  almost  did  backward  dives. 

“What  is  the  matter  here?”  cried  young  Daresome,  the 
first  to  get  his  voice. 

Hands  up !”  came  in  thundering  tones  from  the  front 
enhance  of  the  tavern.  The  men  were  pouring  into  the 
door  by  this  time. 

I  he  lads  flung  their  hands  above  their  heads,  for  those 
pitchforks,  and  whips,  and  guns  were  not  to  be  made  fun  of. 
The  youths  were  speechless  with  surprise  as  they  gazed  ,  at 
fhe  men  who  poured  into  the  room. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  countryside  were  on  the  war¬ 
path. 

“What  is  this?  The  Battle  of  Lexington?”  asked  Dick. 
“  I  wonder  who  did  Paul  Revere’s  ride,  and  what  it’s  all 
about?” 

The  men  glowered  at  them,  and  a  few  even  had  dogs  in 
fhe  leash  which  they  restrained  with  only  half-hearted  ef¬ 
forts. 


At  last  the  little  red-nosed  waiter,  trembling,  with  a  big 
blue-steeled  revolver  in  his  hand,  appeared. 

“Say,  what’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  excitement?”  cried 
Dick.  “We  only  ordered  ham  and  eggs,  and  this  is  what  we 
get.  Are  you  mad  because  we  didn’t  want  something  else?'’ 

The  heavy-built  man  whom  Skinniman  had  spied  at  the 
first  r*>w  advanced  with  a  rifle  covering  the  surprised  lads. 

“You  just  hand  over  that  stolen  property.  We  know  all 
about  you  and  you  can’t  fool  us!” 

The  boys  still  were  at  sea  over  this  mysterious  treatment 
and  looked  at  each  other  in  a  puzzled  way. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  old  man?”  cried  Dick 
angrily.  “Is  this  the  den  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves  ?” 

The  proprietor,  who  had  spoken  before,  now  continued: 

“That’s  it — we’ve  got  the  thieves!  The  whole  country¬ 
side  has  been  warned  again  you,  and  you  can’t  get  away 
now !” 

It  all  dawned  upon  the  Merrivale  youths,  and  they 
laughed  uproariously. 

“  So — ho  !  ho  ! — you’ve  taken  us  for  the  robbers,  have 
you?  Ha!  ha!  ha!”  cried  Dick,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face  from  his  enjoyment  of  the  situation. 

The  old  fellow  frowned  angrily. 

“I’ve  taken  you,  all  right,  and  I  ain’t  going  ter  stand 
no  chances.  That’s  why  I  sent  out  and  got  the  farmers  all 
in  to  help  capture  you,”  he  said.  “Xow  hand  over  that  pair 
of  bundles.  I  won’t  let  you  villains  get  away  with  it !” 

He  reached  forward  to  snatch  the  big  bag  containing 
the  precious  silverware. 

But  Skinniman  was  in  no  mood  to  give  up  to  such  a  fool¬ 
ish  mistake.  He  feared  that  if  the  precious  goods  once  got 
out  of  their  possession  there  was  no  telling  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  would  recover  them. 

“Take  that,  you  old  goat!”  cried  Skinniman,  and  he 
brought  his  heavy  right  hand  with  a  resounding  smack 
across  the  man’s  face.  The  two  hundred  and  more  pounds 
of  muscle  and  brawn  back  of  that  blow  did  their  work. 

The  man  staggered  over  sideways  and  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a  cry.  It  was  a  foolish  act  under  the  circumstances, 
for  the  crowd  of  men  sprang  at  them  like  hunting  dogs 
loosed  for  the  chase. 

If  the  lads  had  put  up  much  resistance  there  would  have 
surely  been  bloodshed.  But  Dick  Daresome  was  too  good 
a  general  to  let  them  jeopardize  their  own  cause  this  way. 

“Don’t  fight,  fellows — surrender!”  he  cried  out,  and  the 
men  pinioned  them  without  much  roughness.  They  saw 
that  the  four  were  not  so  desperate  as  to  fight  to  the  death. 

The  tavern  keeper  now  staggered  to  his  feet  with  one  side 
of  his  face  flaming. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  attacking  me  in  my  own  tavern?” 
lie  cried,  raising  the  gun  barrel  as  if  to  strike.  But  one  of 
the  farmers  caught  his  arm. 

“Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  old  man  !  Don't  be  such 
a  coward  as  to  hit  a  bound  man!”  cried  this  young  fellow, 
and  his  comrades  cheered  him. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  attacking  guests  like  this?”  cried 
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Dkk  with  spunk.  “What  do  you  mean  by  waylaying  us 
th^  way  before  you  know  anything  about  us?  We  are  not 
the  robbers  who  held  up  Merrivale  Academy  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  !” 

“They  know  a  lot  about  it !”  cried  the  waiter. 

“Yes,  and  this  is  the  missing  silverware!”  cried  the  tav¬ 
ern  keeper,  running  his  hand  into  the  big  sack. 

“And  this  is  the  money!”  cried  the  other,  reaching  into 
the  one  containing  the  papers  and  coins  and  bills. 

“And  look  at  the  guns  and  knives  they  have!”  cried  an¬ 
other  fellow,  who  had  been  feeling  in  the  lads’  clothes.  Sure 
enough,  they  did  have  with  them  the  guns  and  weapons 
and  the  skeleton  keys  that  they  had  taken  off  the  three 
crooks  before  turning  them  over  to  the  deputy. 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ve  got  you  all  right  now!”  cried  the 
tavern  keeper  with  a  satisfied  chuckle. 

“You  are  not  as  smart  as  you  think  you  are,”  said  Dick 
Daresome.  “We  are  students  from  the  academy  ourselves, 
and  have  been  chasing  up  the  robbers.” 

“Yes,  and  we  caught  them  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  and  are  taking  these  things  back  to  the 
academy,  where  they  belong,”  continued  Alan. 

“That’s  right,”  chimed  in  Sam. 

“Ho !  ho!”  laughed  the  tavern  keeper.  “You  can’t  string 
me  with  that  sort  of  a  tale.  I  guess  I  know  rascals  when 
I  see  them.” 

Dick  saw  that  they  were  in  a  serious  plight. 

“I  tell  you,  you  old  fossil,  that  we  are  innocent,  and  that 
we  are  Merrivale  students.  If  you  don’t  let  us  go  we’ll  get 
you  indicted  for  abduction  and  attempted  robbery!” 

“We’ll  get  our  innocence  proved  sometime,  and  you’ll 
suffer  the  consequences !”  cried  Skinniman. 

But  th$  tavern  keeper  only  haw-hawed  with  a  loud  voice. 
He  was  pleased  greatly  with  his  own  adroitness. 

“Come  on,  boys,  and  have  a  drink  on  the  house!”  he 
called,  and  the  men  trooped  laughing  into  the  bar  part  of 
the  tavern. 

While  they  were  being  served  and  the  bound  youths  were 
looking  at  each  other  with  mingled  emotions  the  tavern 
keeper  and  one  of  the  farmers  came  out  of  the  other  room. 

“Now,  right  down  that  cellar  door  for  you !”  cried  the  old 
fellow.  “I’m  going  to  let  you  wait  for  the  police  in  that 
cool  cellar,  wher  you  can  quiet  down ;  and  you’ll  have  a  good 
long  wait !” 

He  slammed  the  door  after  they  had  stumbled  down  in 
the  dark  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  It  was  not  a 
humorous  fix  to  be  in. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  BAD  PREDICAMENT. 

■  %  •  . 

Dick  Daresome  and  his  friends  were  now  in  the  dark 
in  more  way h  than  one. 

“Hay,  isn’t  that  the  limit!”  cried  Dick  in  astonishment 


and  anger  mixed.  “That  old  fossil  thinks  he  is  the  greatest 
detective  in  the  world,  I  suppose.” 

“Well,  he'll  never  set  the  Greenvale  River  ablaze  with 
his  skill,”  said  Alan  Brownson;  “but  one  thing  is  certain, 
he  has  us  by  the  heels,  all  right.” 

“You  bet  he  has — I  have  chilblains  already  from  the  cold 
and  damp  of  this  cellar,  and  right  in  my  heels,  too!” 
grunted  Skinniman. 

“Boys,  can't  you  think  up  some  sort  of  way  to  get  loose?” 
said  Sam.  “This  is  frightful!” 

“You’re  no  discoverer  to  leam  that!”  grunted  Dick. 

Sam  and  the  rest  of  them  stumbled  about  until  they 
found  some  dirty  old  casks  on  which  they  finally  sat  down. 
Dick  made  a  mistake  in  judgment,  however,  and  sat  on  the 
top  of  one  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  him. 

Crash ! 

“Ouch  !”  yelled  Dick  in  an  agonized  voice. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  shouted  his  friends  in  the  dark, 
for  they  feared  that  some  new  terrors  must  be  pouncing 
upon  them. 

“I’m  stuck  in  this  rotton  old  barrel!”  cried  Dick  with 
anger,  and  he  tried  to  pull  himself  loose  from  this  uncom¬ 
fortable  prison.  His  efforts  were  not  successful,  however, 
and  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  himself  tangled  up  still 
worse. 

For  his  hands,  tied  behind  his  back,  were  wedged  down 
inside  the  barrel  most  painfully. 

He  tugged  and  yanked,  but  all  in  vain. 

“Great  Scott!  fellows,”  cried  Daresome,  “can’t  you  help 
me  ?  This  is  fierce,  for  there  are  a  lot  of  nails  around  the 
top  of  the  cask  and  they  are  cutting  their  initials  into  me 
to  beat  the  band!” 

His  friends  crowded  about  him,  but  it  was  darker  than 
the  famous  ace  of  spades,  which  was  said  to  have  been  seven 
degrees  darker  than  midnight  in  a  coal  mine. 

“Dick,  our  hands  are  tied,  too,”  said  Sam  as  he  twisted 
around  backwards  and  endeavored  to  pull  his  comrade  up 
from  this  rear  grip. 

Dick’s  body  had  by  this  time  become  stuck  in  the  barrel 
very  deeply,  with  only  his  legs  and  head  above  the  edge. 

The  others  tried  vainly. 

“This  tying  is  too  good  a  job,”  said  Alan,  “and  I  don't 
think  we  can  do  anything !” 

t  *  * 

“Wait,  maybe  I  can,”  said  Perkins,  but  even  the  big 
chap’s  unusual  strength  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  could  not 
apply  it. 

“Well,  of  all  the  rotten  predicaments!”  said  Dick  Dare¬ 
some.  “This  beats  the  Dutch  !  What  can  we  do?” 

His  limbs  were  getting  number  every  minute,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  faint  from  the  terrible  cramping 
which  his  muscles  were  undergoing. 

“I’ve  a  plan,”  said  Sam,  “but  you  must  be  ready  to  get 
a  bump.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  his  roommate. 

“I’m  going  to  get  this  barrel  over  flat  on  the  floor  of 
this  cellar,  and  then  pull  away  at  you  from  behind.  That 
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wuj  1  can  get  you  loose  without  having  your  weight  to  drag 
\i}),  too — isn't  that  right?” 

Yes,  1  understand,”  said  Dick;  “but  for  goodness’ 
sake,  my  boy,  get  busy,  or  I'll  be  giving  an  imitation  of 
the  ossilied  man  or  Mrs.  Lot  after  she  turned  to  salt.” 

Bump ! 

Sam  had  shoved  the  barrel  over  with  a  bang.  It  rolled 
about  with  a  perilous  proximity  of  Dick’s  head  to  some 
heavy  old  beer  kegs.  A  fractured  skull  might  have  been 
the  result  of  a  mischance. 

“I'm  all  right,”  said  Dick,  and  he  now  lay  flat  on  his 
side,  with  his  legs  protruding  out  of  the  big  barrel.  “You  d 
better  brace  this  barrel  firm  with  your  feet,  Alan  and  Skin- 
niman.” 

The  two  did  this,  while  Sam  tugged  away  with  his  bound 
hands,  pulling  Dick  slowly,  painfully,  but  surely  out  of  this 
peculiar  prison  trap. 

“Wow!”  groaned  our  hero  as  at  last 
free.  “I'll  bet  I  look  like  a  rag  carpet  before  the  job  is 
finished  !  The  nails  in  the  edge  there  did  their  best  to 
keep  me  from  forgetting  them.  Still,  they  might  have  been 
worse.” 

The  lads  were  now  just  at  the  place  where  they  started 
when  they  were  hustled  down  the  stairs  into  this  infernally 
gloomy  and  unpleasant  dungeon. 

“Say,  let’s  raise  some  sort  of  a  racket  and  get  them  to 
take  us  upstairs  again — maybe  we  can  get  word  again  to 
old  man"  Whitham.” 

“You’re  right,  Dick,”  said  Sam.  “That  bunch  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  guzzling  up  there  at  a  two-forty  gait,  and  they’ll 
go  away  and  forget  us.” 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  being  forgotten,”  said  Skinniman,  “if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our  hands  are  tied  so  blamed 
skilfully  by  the  lobsters.  There’s  no  hope  of  escape.” 

Dick  was  feeling  his  way  cautiously  along  the  ground, 
when  he  bumped  into  a  big  case  of  some  sort. 

“What’s  this,  I  wonder?”  and  turning  his  back  he  felt 
inquisitively  with  his  bound  hands. 

“Ho!  ho!”  shouted  Dick  with  the  first  sign  of  hope  in 
his  voice.  He  shoved  something  and  there  was  a  terrific 
crash. 

Bang !  clatter ! 

The  noise  of  broken  glass  filled  the  cellar  and  was  car¬ 
ried  through  the  wooden  floors  above. 

“What  was  it,  Dick?”  asked  Sam. 

“It’s  a  whole  bunch  of  empty  bottles  here,  and  I  guess 
we  can  attract  attention  to  ourselves  enough  to  get  them 
to  do  something  with  us;  and  they’ll  take  us  upstairs  or  I 
miss  my  guess!” 

This  was  right,  for  by  the  time  Dick  had  shoved  over  two 
more  big  boxes  the  clatter  was  borne  to  the  ears  of  mine 
ho-t  in  the  tap  room  above. 


h^  felt  himself 


“What's  that,  lads?"  he  cried  as  he  suddenly  stoppec 
with  a  wine  glass  at  his  lips. 

Bang!  crash!  clatter!  clang! 

\  terrific  rattle  and  dash  came  from  the  depths  beneath 


and  the  tavern  keeper  groaned  with  mental  anguish,  for 
now  he  knew  that  his  prisoners  were  wreaking  vengeance 
on  his  valuable  bottles  and  glassware  stored  in  the  cellar. 

“Oh,  we  must  get  them  out  of  there!”  cried  he  as  be 
dashed  toward  the  door.  The  men  followed  him,  and  they 
dashed  down  the  dark  stairs  into  the  cellar. 

doing  into  the  darkness  direct  from  the  lighter  part 
upstairs,  and  perhaps  blinded  a  little  bv  too  much  looking 
through  glass  bottoms,  the  tavern  keeper  tumbled  down¬ 
stairs  with  a  yell  of  pain. 

This  did  not  increase  his  pleasure  or  good  will  toward 
the  four  young  prisoners,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
interference  again  by  the  young  farmer  he  would  have 
treated  the  lads  roughly. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  breaking  up  my  place  this  way, 
you  rascals?”  cried  the  tavern  keeper. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  ask  to  be  brought  down  here!”  shouted 
Dick  with  spirit.  “You  are  punishing  innocent  fellows!" 

“Innocent!”  the  man  yelled.  “Well,  I’ll  know  whether 
you  are  innocent  or  not!  You’ll  land  behind  the  jail  bars 
before  long,  for  I’ve  telephoned  up  to  Sleepy  Hollow  for 
the  police  authorities!” 

Dick  saw  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  he  realized  that  now  there 
was  some  chance  at  freedom. 

“Well,  anyway,  take  us  upstairs  so  that  we  can  get  a  little 
fresh  air.  You’ve  got  us  tied  and  we  can’t  escape.  If  you 
are  mistaken  you’ll  find  that  it’s  better  to  treat  us  a  little 
decently  now.” 

The  tavern  keeper  muttered  to  himself.  But  one  of  the 
farmers  interfered. 

“That  lad’s  right,  partner,”  said  this  man.  “He  don’t 
look  to  me  like  a  robber.  He  looks  more  like  one  of  them 
academy  lads  he  says  he  is.  You’d  better  go  a  little  cau¬ 
tious.” 

Growling  and  objecting,  the  keeper  permitted  the  youths 
to  be  led  upstairs,  and  as  the  group  reached  the  upper  level 
the  sound  of  rapid  hoofbeats  was  heard. 

Dick’s  heart  leaped  with  hope,  and  he  looked  eagerly  at 
the  doorway.  There,  sure  enough,  was  a  welcome  sight. 

It  was  the  deputy  from  Sleepy  Hollow.  This  man  was 
no  great  admirer  of  the  lads,  as  Dick  knew,  but,  anyway, 
the  fellow  was  a  chance  at  freedom. 

“I’ve  caught  the  robbers!”  cried  the  tavern  keeper  ju¬ 
bilantly  as  he  saw  this  representative  of  law  and  order  enter 
his  place.  The  deputy  looked  at  him  with  beetling  brows 
and  red,  angry  countenance  as  he  spied  the  four  prisoners. 

“So  you've  taken  to  making  sport  of  the  law,  have  you?" 
he.  shouted,  shaking  a  red  fist  at  the  astonished  proprietor. 
“These  fellers  here  caught  the  robbers  back  down  the  road, 
and  I  had  no  idee  that  1  d  have  to  make  a  breakneck  run  up 
here  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  you !” 

Dick  was  relieved  to  see  that  the  deputy,  though  a  surly 
fellow,  was  not  trying  to  get  even  with  him  for  his  earlier 
disagreement. 

“You  let  them  fellers  go!”  said  the  sheriff's  deputy. 
“I'm  gettin*  inter  all  sorts  of  trouble  over  them,  for  old 
man  WhithaVn  is  stirring  up  things  considerable." 
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The  tavern  keeper  started  to  object. 

“Why,  1  ve  caught  them  red-handed  I”  he  began,  but  the 
deputy  ran  over  to  Dick  and  began  untying  his  numbed 
hands. 

“  \  ou  take  my  advice,  old  man,  and  let  these  fellers  go, 
ior  when  you  git  old  W  hitham  started  on  the  warpath  it’s 
turrible.  He  has  a  suspicion  that  there's  some  dirty  work 
against  these  doggoned  fellers,  so  you  send  them  on  their 
way  before  we  all  git  in  bad !” 

But  still  the  tavern  keeper  was  obdurate,  because  the 
farmers  about  the  place  were  now  indulging  in  growing 
smiles  at  his  expense. 

“Ha!  ha!”  they  laughed. 

“Ho!  ho!” 

And  their  clamor  grew  and  grew,  while  the  tavern  keeper 
became  madder  and  madder. 

The  deputy  unbound  Dick’s  friends,  and  the  boys  brushed 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  their  clothes,  for  their  adventure  in 
the  old  cellar  was  not  of  the  same  sort  as  a  Turkish  bath. 
Dick  was  the  most  affected  of  the  crowd,  and  his  garments 
were  in  a  sad  condition. 

“Golly,  but  you  look  fierce,  Dick!”  said  Sam  in  a  low 
tone  to  his  comrade  as  Dick  tried  to  straighten  out  the 
tears. 

“There,  see  they’re  plotting  together!”  cried  the  tavern 
keeper  suspiciously. 

“Oh,  shucks,  you’ve  got  bats  in  your  belfry!  Them  fel¬ 
lers  is  students,”  said  the  deputy,  “and  they’ve  got  the 
richest  man  in  this  county  back  of  ’em.  You  give  ’em  their 
duds  and  let  thetn  go  !” 

“How  about  this  silver,  then?”  asked  the  man,  producing 
the  two  bags. 

•  * 

Well,  if  you  don’t  hand  it  over  I’ll  swear  out  a  warrant 
for  robbery  against  you,  and  there’ll  be  a  road  hotel  for 
rent  around  here  while  you’re  in  the  penitentiary !”  said 
Daresome  with  a  determined  look  which  did  the  work. 

The  man  trembled  and  then  handed  over  the  bag.  The 
deputy  looked  as  if  he  would  interfere  in  this  part  of  the 
transactions  if  he  dared,  for  he  had  tried  to  take  charge 
of  it  before. 

But  the  man  saw  that  the  lads  were  determined  and  knew 
their  ground,  so  he  contented  himself  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  robbers  in  custody,  at  least. 

Dick  and  his  friends  started  out  of  the  dining-room, 
where  this  argument  had  taken  place.  The  +avern  keeper 
followed  them  more  humbly  now,  and  he  intercepted  them 
as  they  started  down  the  steps  toward  the  horses  hitched  at 
the  rail  in  front. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  he.  “How  about  that  order  of 
ham  and  eugs  vou  ordered  ?”  he  asked. 

Dick  turned  about  astounded. 

“Well,  of  all  the  nerve  I’ve  ever  seen — after  the  way 
you  treated  us  when  we  were  the  guests  of  your  hostelry!” 

The  man  started  to  speak,  but  Bam  interrupted  with  a 

jolly  laugh. 

“Say,  old  geezicks,”  said  he,  “your  tavern  is  on  the  pork, 


and  you’d  better  go  throw  the  eggs  at  yourself  and  call  it 
square — have  it  on  the  house!” 

The  farmers  and  men  about  stood  laughing  at  this  scene 
until  they  were  weeping.  They  jumped  up  and  down,  and 
all  crowded  around  the  tavern  keeper  to  pound  the  fellow 
on  the  back. 

“Ho!  ho!  Bo  these  are  your  burglars!”  they  cried. 

“Don't  you  want  us  to  hunt  some  more  robbers  for  you, 
old  sport?”  cried  another. 

“The  drinks  are  up  to  you!”  they  cried. 

The  unfortunate  tavern  keeper  saw  that  the  joke  was 
indeed  on  him,  and  he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  bar¬ 
room  in  the  rear.  The  men  rushed  in  with  a  stampede,  and 
as  the  tavern  keeper  entered  the  portal  he  stopped  just  in¬ 
side  the  swihging  doors. 

“Some  day  I’ll  catch  you  fellows  and  even  up  that  ac¬ 
count!”  he  yelled  malignantly. 

Dick  laughed  as  he  clambered  up  into  a  good  saddle 
position. 

“You’ll  have  to  cut  out  the  booze  and  think  pretty  hard 
if  you  want  to  do  it !”  said  our  hero,  and  then  the  Merrivale 
lads  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  river. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BRUSH  WITH  BELLEVILLE. 

The  lads  were  nearer  starvation  just  at  this  time  to  judge 
from  their  aching  voids,  than  at  any  time  in  their  lives 
before. 

“Gee !  but  this  is  certainly  terrible,  Dick,”  growled  Skin- 
niman  Perkins,  the  fat  youth,  and  he  looked  the  picture 
of  misery  on  a  monument. 

“There  is  a  farmhouse  ’way  down  that  valley — the  only 
one  I  see  in  sight.  Let’s  hunt  a  little  grub  down  there,” 
said  Dick,  endeavoring  to  cheer  his  friends  up. 

After  a  ride,  with  hunger  growing  every  minute,  they 
reached  the  farmhouse  which  they  had  seen  from  afar,  and 
they  rode  up  to  the  door. 

“Can’t  you  sell  us  some  grub,  please,  ma’am?”  asked 
Dick  politely  of  the  portly  farmer’s  wife  who  came  to  the 
doorway  at  his  “hallo !” 

She  looked  pleasantly  at  him  and  smiled. 

“Well,  we  have  lots  of  people  ask  for  something  to  eat 
along  here,  but  this  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  asked  us 
to  sell  it  to  them.” 

Dick  nodded  and  reached  in  his  pockets. 

“We  mean  it.  We’re  nearly  famished,  and  if  you’ve  any 
pity  sell  us  something,  for  we’ve  a  long  horseback  ride  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  we  haven’t  had  anything  since  breakfast.” 

The  woman  held  up  her  hands  in  surprise. 

“Well,4  laws-a-mercy !”  cried  she.  “That  is  some  time, 
and  I’ll  look  around.  T  guess  1  krn  let  you  have  some  cold 
meat  and  bread  and  butter.  And  then  there  are  some 
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crullers  \  just  made  this  morning — do  you  think  that  will 
do?” 

“Oh,  don’t  tantalize  us  that  way!”  pleaded  Sam  Thorpe, 
holding  his  hand  to  his  empty  dinner  basket. 

“Lead  me  to  it!”  cried  Skinniman,  shutting  his  eyes  as 
if  he  were  a  blind  man  and  sniffing  joyously  at  the  imagin¬ 
ary  picture  of  all  those  goodies. 

“Well,  then,  just  hitch  and  come  on  in,”  said  the  woman. 
They  did  not  need  a  second  invitation,  but  leaped  to  the 
ground  with  alacrity,  while  the  woman  called  to  a  hired 
man  lurking  in  the  offing. 

“There,  Hank,  you  get  some  hay  for  them  horses,”  said 
she.  The  faithful  animals  thus  provided  for,  the  youths 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  meal  of  old- 
fashioned  country  food,  which  was  most  enjoyable. 

After  the  repast  they  paid  her  a  modest  sum  for  the 
provision  and  then  mounted,  refreshed  and  happy,  for  the 
ride  back  to  the  river. 

“We’ve  come  a  pretty  roundabout  line  in  order  to  dodge 
that  tollkeeper;  but  I  guess  it’s  just  as  well,”  remarked 
Dick  Daresome  as  they  plodded  down  a  gentle  slope. 

“You  bet  it’s  as  well,”  said  Sam.  “But  I  guess  we’ll 
have  a  little  fun  going  past  that  Belleville  Academy  with 
these  horses,  don’t  you?” 

Dick  nodded,  and  all  of  them  felt  just  a  little  uneasy, 
for  they  realized  that  they  were  going  intor  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country,  with  the  horses  as  handicaps  in  a  sort  of 
way,  for  all  the  animals  were  high-spirited,  and  the  lads 
knew  that  they  were  not  to  b^  counted  on  to  behave  in  a 
pinch. 

“We  can’t  any  more  than  have  a  row,  that’s  certain,” 
said  Dick;  “but  what’s  the  good  of  bothering  about  it?” 

They  were  now  approaching,  from  this  back  country  road, 
the  grounds  of  the  rival  academ}7.  They  could  spy  the 
buildings  about  a  mile  away  over  the  hills. 

“That’s  the  scene  of  our  rough-house,  1  reckon,”  said 
Dick. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Skinniman*,  “we  don’t  go  very  near 
that  part  of  the  grounds,  because  the  road  curves  around 
the  valley.  We’ll  pass  their  athletic  grounds;  but  I  don’t 
believe  we’ll  have  any  trouble  after  all.” 

But  Skinniman  was  not  destined  to  be  a  good  prophet, 
in  this  instance  at  least.  The  lads  rode  along  without  any 
visible  signs  of  trouble. 

Then  there  was  a  distant  report. 

“That’s  some  one  hunting,  I  suppose,”  said  Sam,  looking 
down  the  road  toward  the  part  they  were  approaching. 
The  sound  came  from  this  direction. 

“Yes,  it  must  be,”  answered  Dick  Daresome.  “I  won¬ 
der  what  game  they  can  possibly  get  this  time  of  the  year 
around  this  place.  1  don't  imagine  the  crop  of  tigers  is 
very  plentiful  this  season.” 

The  boys  laughed  and  continued  steadily. 

“Look,  there  are  three  fellows  down  there  with  guns, 
Dick,”  said  Sam,  gazing  ahead. 

The  others  looked  up  and  beheld  three  figures  walking 
along  toward  them  on  the  roud. 


“They’re  the  fellow's  with  the  guns,  Dick,”  said  Alan 
Brownson.  “1  guess  we’ll  have  it  hot  enough  for  us  after 
all.” 

“Look,  they’re  Belleville  fellows,  all  right,”  said  Skinni¬ 
man.  “See,  it’s  Henry  Benson,  the  fellow  who  went  over 
there  after  he  w7as  expelled  from  our  place !” 

The  boys  rode  nearer  now. 

“There’s  no  use  in  letting  them  think  we  mind,”  said 
Dick.  “Much  as  they  dislike  us  they  wouldn’t  do  anything 
with  their  guns,  for  it’s  not  so  Lad  as  that.” 

“That’s  right,  and  we’ll  be  just  as  sassy  as  they  are,” 
echoed  Sam. 

Now  they  were  in  plain  viewj  of  each  other,  and  the  three 
fellow's  v'ere  seen  to  draw  together  as  if  for  a  conference. 

“That’s  Ramsey  Provost  with  Benson,  and  I  don't  know’ 
the  other  fellow,”  said  Dick. 

“Well,  if  he  loves  us  as  well  as  the  other  twro  do-  wTe  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  warm  friend — I  don’t  think !”  laughed  Skin¬ 
niman  in  a  low  voice  as  they  approached  their  enemies. 

The  three  fellows  walked  along  the  middle  of  the  road, 
as  if  intent  on  blocking  off  the  thoroughfare  for  the  four 
horsemen.  Dick  understood  their  plan  at  once,  and  he 
called  to  his  friends  in  a  low  tone: 

“Bovs,  don’t  you  move  out  of  the  road  for  those  fellow'? — 
they  think  they’re  going  to  force  us  out  of  the  road,  but 
they’re  mistaken!” 

“We’ll  show  them!”  said  Sam,  and  the  youths  rode  on 
W'ith  apparent  indifference  to  anything  before  them. 

They  now7  reached  the  three  w'alkers.  The  Bellevilles 
£ach  bore  a  shotgun,  and  they  were«wTalking-  with  great  de¬ 
termination  right  along  the  middle  of  the  road.  But  the 
riders  never  swerved. 
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Straight  they  went.  The  horses  tried  to  sw7erve  in  order 
to  prevent  running  the  three  dowrn,  bu  the*  riders  forced 
them  straight  on,  and  Dick’s  horse  bumped  directly  into 
Benson,  forcing  him  aside  with  his  great  weight. 

The  Bellevilles  saw  that  they  could  not  prevail,  and 
leaped  aside  from  the  roadwray  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Another  delay  of  an  instant  wTould  have  resulted  in  some 
unpleasant  bruises  and  kicks,  without  a  doubt. 

“Are  you  trying  to  run  over  us,  Dick  Daresome?”  bel¬ 
lowed  Benson  with  a  voice  quivering  with  rage.  “You  can't 
come  over  here  and  ride  folks  dowrn  like  dogs  in  the  street !” 

“Oh,  go  chase  yourself!”  retorted  Dick  with  asperity. 
“This  is  not  a  street — it’s  a.  country  read,  and  it  is  meant 
for  horses.  There’s  a  perfectly  good  footpath  along  this 
toad  for  you.” 

“Well,  wdien  I  want  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
I  w  ill !  And  the  law  will  protect  me  !”  replied  Benson,  just 
as  sharply.  “You  are  a  show-off,  with  your  old  rackhones 
horses,  and  you  can’t  come  over  here  to  lord  it  over  us!" 

“I'm  not  coming  here  to  lord  it  over  you."  said  Dick; 
“but  if  you  get  in  the  road  and  try  to  got  run  over  I'll  do 
all  l  can  to  help  you!” 

“Soak  him,  Henry!”  cried  Ramsey  Provost.  “We'll 
stand  back  of  you  !” 
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Pick  Paresome  laughed. 

**  So  you  re  looking  for  more  lessons  in  manners,  are 
you.  Provost :  I  guess  those  duckings  and  general  beatings 
that  you  ve  received  in  the  past  aren't  enough,  are  they? 
Wed.  you  d  better  go  some  place  else,  for  Fm  like  Shakes¬ 
peare  1  don  t  want  to  repeat — not  even  to  repeat  a  drub¬ 
bing  for  you !“ 


I  rovost  was  none  too  pleased  at  this  remark. 

1 11  get  even  with  you,  and  you  can’t  string  me  any 
longer.  1  ve  got  a  gun  now!”  shouted  the  fellow,  swinging 
the  weapon  around  until  it  was  aimed  directly  at  Pick 
Daresome’s  heart. 


**Aw,  go  buy  some  gum  and  chew  yourself  to  death!” 
cried  Sam.  v 

But  Dick  merely  looked  down  the  black  barrel  and 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  threatening  fellow. 

“lou’re  an  awful  joke,  Provost,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
you  can't  see  how  funny  you  are !” 

“I’ll  fill  you  full  of  birdshot,  and  then  you’ll  see  how 
funny  you  look  disguised  as  a  porous  plaster!”  cried  Pro¬ 
vost.  Benson  was  circling  around  behind  Dick,  but  that 
youth  merely  laughed  again. 

“Come  on,  fellows,  let’s  be  driving  on,  for  it’s  getting 
late.  As  for  you,  Provost,  you  haven’t  good  enough  aim 
to  hit  me  from  even  this  close;  and,  further  still,  you  would 
not  dare  pull  that  trigger.”  * 

Provost's  eyes  fell  before  Dick’s  scornful  gaze.  He  looked 
down  and  lowered  his  rifle,  for  naturally  he  was  not  going 
to  let  his  hatred  get  him  into  trouble  by  shooting  an 
enemy. 

“Well,  there  are  other  ways,”  said  he,  and  he#cast  a 
meaning  look  at  Henry  Benson. 

The  fellow  was  behind  Dick  at  this  minute,  but  as  Dare- 
some  knew  that  Sam  would  be  watching  that  quarter  he 
was  not  looking. 

“Fm  not  afraid  to  fire,  you’ll  learn  that!”  cried  Benson. 
He  caused  Dick  to  whirl  about  in  his  saddle,  and  for  the 
minute  loosen  his  hold  on  the  reins. 

Bang!  bang! 

A  double  report  rang  out,  for  the  youth  had  pulled  both 
triggers  of  his  weapon.  But  the  muzzle  was  pointed  up  in 
the  air,  so  that  no  actual  harm  was  done. 

However,  Benson’s  purpose  was  far  deeper  than  that,  for 
the  report  set  Dick’s  horse  and  the  rest  of  the  animals 
prancing  and  rearing  wildly.  It  was  fired  within  a  few 
feet  of  their  heads,  and  the  animals  were  frenzied. 

Dick’s  friends  maintained  their  control. 

But  Daresome  fared  differently,  because  he  had  turned 
about,  and  just  at  the  instant  that  he  slackened  his  grip  on 
the  bridle  the  animal  reared  and  bolted. 

“Careful,  Dick!”  shouted  Sam. 

“Go  it,  Daresome!”  shouted  Benson  gleefully. 

“  You  fixed  him  that  time!”  laughed  Provost. 

But  their  mirth  and  glee  were  short-lived,  for  Sam  and 
Skin  roman,  pulling  their  horses  into  submission,  leaned 
over  them,  and  with  their  riding-whips  delivered  a  terrific 
beaCr.g  over  the  rascals’  heads  and  shoulders. 


The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  the  two  fellows  had  no 
time  to  defend  themselves,  and  they  threw  their  arms  up 
over  their  heads  with  agonized  cries. 

The  rifles  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  they  were  weapon¬ 
less. 

The  third  Belleville  lad  apparently  did  not  relish  this 
exciting  pastime,  fof  he  leaped  over  the  fence  at  the  road¬ 
side  and  took  a  short  cut  toward  the  academy  buildings. 

“Come,  Sam,  we’ve  taught  them  a  lesson;  let’s  go  after 
Dick.  That  horse  is  running  away  to  beat  the  cars!”  said 
Skinniman,  gazing  anxiously  down  the  roadway. 

It  was  well  that  they  started  after  our  hero,  for  that 
youth  was  holding  his  seat  only  by  superb  horsemanship, 
because  the  reins  had  been  jerked  by  the  frenzied  animal 
over  its  head,  to  dangle  along  helplessly. 

“Great  Scott!  This  is  a  revenge,”  said  Dick.  “I’ll  be 
lucky  if  I  don’t  land  up  with  a  broken  neck!” 

Bumpety-bumpety-bump ! 

Along  the  road  galloped  the  mad  steed,  and  it  looked 
indeed  as  if  our  hero  were  doomed  to  end  up  in  a  bruised 
heap  on  some  of  the  numerous  stone  piles  at  the  side  of  the 
way. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

DICK  IN  DEADLY  DANGER. 

Daresome’s  heart  sank,  for  the  road  was  uncertain  with 
dangerous  curves  and  turns,  and  he  knew  that  if  the  runa¬ 
way  animal’s  foot  were  to  turn  or  if  a  single  obstacle  were 
to  intercept  his  terrible  flight  a  life  would  pay  the  forfeit. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

“Nothing  doing  but  to  hang  on!”  muttered  the  brave 
and  unyielding  youth  to  himself,  for  Dick  knew  that  the 
best  way  out  of  danger  was  to  “hold  fast,”  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Clippety,  clippety,  clip ! 

The  hoofbeats  thundered  along  the  road,  carrying  Dare¬ 
some  nearer  and  nearer  the  buildings  of  the  rival  academy. 

“Well,  I’ve  gotten  this  far,  maybe  I  can  hold  it  out 
until  the  horse  runs  himself  tired !”  muttered  Dick  Dare¬ 
some. 

The  horse  galloped  on,  snorting  4ith  fear,  for  it  was 
still  frightened  at  that  terrific  report,  which  had  almost 
deafened  it.  Dick  clung  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and 
held  tightly  with  his  agile  legs. 

“I’ll  be  a  rough  rider  if  I  have  much  more  practice,”  he 
thought  to  himself,  and  the  horse  swung  along  at  its  mad 
gait.  Suddenly  there  was  a  decided  turn  in  the  road. 

It  wound  around  a  great  oak  tree  and  curved  to  the 
right,  while  directly  before  him,  over  a  low  stone  wall, 
Dick  beheld  a  broad  field  which  even  in  that  hasty  glance 
he  knew  to  be  the  athletic  field  of  the  Belleville  Academy. 

Daresome  clung  tightly  to  the  pommel  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  reached  forward  to  swing  the  fright¬ 
ened  horse  to  the  right,  along  the  direction  of  the  road. 
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I  must  turn  lam  or  bo  thrown  over  the  wall.”  muttered  ; 

_  .  | 

Dick.  “  It’s  my  last  chance.” 

The  daring  youth’s  heart  never  faltered  even  in  this 

crucial  and  awe-inspiring  moment.  He  stretched  forth  his 

hand  and  caught  the  animal’s  mane  with  his  firm  grip. 

But  even  this  gallant  effort  would  have  failed  without 

a  doubt  if  it  had  not  been  that  some  of  the  lads  playing 

at  shinny  or  ground  hockey  on  the  athletic  field  near  by 

had  not  spied  the  runaway. 

They  did  not  know  who  the  rider  could  be,  but  like  all 
good  red-blooded  youths  of  this  country  they  sprang  to 
the  assistance  of  the  endangered  horseman. 

“Whoa!  Whoa!”  they  yelled,  waving  their  hands,  and 
the  animal  stopped  for  an  instant. 

This  fraction  of  time  saved  Dick’s  life.  For  instead  of 

horse  and  rider  toppling  over  the  ground  together,  with  the  ] 

chances  a  hundred  to  one  that  Dick  would  be  crushed,  the 

* 

I 

animal  pulled. himself  stock  still  for  an  instant. 

Dick  paid  the  penalty  of  this  brief  respite.  j 

For  lie  was  thrown  headlong  over  the  animal’s  head ! 

^  '  i 

Fight  over  the  low  stone  wall  he  was  flung  with  terrific 

force,  and  he  landed  in  a  little  clump  of  bushes  which 

saved  him  from  a  broken  bone  or  two.  But  even  this 

bumper  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  a  stunning  jar,  and  the 

lad  lost  consciousness. 

“The  poor  chap  is  hurt,  fellows!”  cried  the  foremost  of 
the  would-be  rescuers  as  they  rushed  up. 

The  horse  stood  still  for  an  instant  and  then  started 
toward  the  right.  But  one  of  the  youths  sprang  nimbly  | 
after  him  and  caught  the  animal. 


The  Bellevilles'  surrounded  Dick  Daresome,  and  their 
number  increased  as  others  approached  from  other  parts 
of  the  field. 

“Holy  smokes!”  cried  the  first  youth,  “if  it  isn’t  Dick 
Daresome,  of  Merrivale!” 


“What’s  that?”  cried  another  fellow  who  approached, 
hardly  able  to  believe  his  ears.  “Let  me  see !” 

He  glared  down  at  the  unconscious  youth  lying  there  so 
white  and  still.  Then  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  exultation. 

“Hurray!  We’ve  got  him  at  last!”  shouted  this  fellow. 
“Our  victim  is  thrown  into  our  hands  by  fate — and  a 


runaway  horse!” 

“That's  right,  Armstrong,”  yelled  another  lad,  Jack  | 
(  'hauler  by  name.  “I’ve  got  a  chance  to  get  square  with 
him  now — we  all  have  our  longed-for  opportunity.” 

The  fellows  standing  about  listened  to  this  dialogue  with 
mingled  emotions.  For  while  they  were  bitter  rivals  of  the 
Merrivale  students  they  had  feelings,  and  they  did  not 


think  this  the  sort  of  talk  that  should  be  indulged  in  with 
an  enemy  unconscious  before  them. 

“Oh,  cut  out  that  baby  talk,”  cried  one  of  these  youths. 
“You  fellows  talk  like  a  bunch  of  town  toughs  instead  of 
academy  students.  Here’s  this  lad  thrown  over  the  wall 
at  the  point  of  death  and  you  begin  gloating  over  him  like 
a  bunch  of  grave-robbers.” 

Armstrong  flushed  up  as  this  speech  was  hurled  at  him. 
and  he  stepped  menacingly  toward  the  speaker. 

But  the  other  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
without  waiting  to  argue  further  he  leaned  over  the  un¬ 
conscious  lad  and  began  working  hft  arms  up  and  down. 

“One  of  you  boys  run  for  some  water  from  the  gym¬ 
nasium  or  some  place.  This  chap  is  about  all  in.” 

His  words  were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  for  the  Bellevilles 
were  not  all  so  vengeful  as  Armstrong.  But  the  latter 
stepped  forward,  determined  to  assert  his  leadership  of  the 
school. 

“Here,  I  insist  that  he  be  taken  over  to  the  gymnasium 
before  he  comes  to.  Then  we  will  have  him  cinched  for 
some  fun  later  on !”  cried  Armstrong,  starting  to  lift  the 
lad  up. 

The  ministering  youth  whirled  about,  and  without  rising 
to  his  feet  brought  a  resounding  slap  on  his  face. 

“Take  that,  you  contemptible  pup!”  exclaimed  this  de¬ 
fender  of  Dick.  “I  won’t  stand  for  such  disgraceful  con¬ 
duct.  You  touch  him  again  and  I’ll  break  your  pretty 
nose !” 

Armstrong,  staggering  back  with  a  curse,  held  his  hands 
to  his  smarting  face. 

“You’ll  settle  with  me  for  this,  Fogers,”  he  muttered. 
“Are  we  to  let  our  prisoner  get  away  like  this  just  because 
of  a  softie?” 

The  other  fellows  crowding  about,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  agreed  with  the  doughty  Fogers. 

“Let  the  lad  have  a  chance,  Armstrong!”  exclaimed  one 
of  them. 

“We  didn’t  take  him  prisoner,  and  this  is  no  square 
deal,”  said  another. 

“You’ll  queer  yourself,  Stuart,”  murmured  Jack  Chanler 
in  his  friend’s  car.  “Better  wait  until  Daresome  has  come 
to,  and  then  you  can  pick  a  little  rumpus  with  him  when 
lie’s  up  and  about.  He  won’t  be  in  any  too  good  fighting 
trim,  mark  my  words,  and  it  will  be  easy  money  to  lick 
him” 

This  speech  was  wise,  and  Armstrong  choked  back  his 
angry  utterances  until  his  plan  should  ripen. 

Fogers  and  one  of  the  other  lads  worked  swiftly  ami 
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vigorously  with  Dick,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  lad's  eyes 
o11'0  tlie  ti ut ter  of  returning  consciousness. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky  above  and  then  blinked.  Then 
l^e  *ai  up  with  difficulty  and  looked  at  the  ring  of  not  un- 
kinol\  faces  all  about  him  with  surprise. 

Wh\,  where  is  tliisr  he  asked  with  hesitation  and 
abolishment,  for  these  faces  were  strange  and  unfamiliar 
to  him.  The  lads  laughed,  and  Rogers,  working  at  his 
side  with  a  wet  sponge,  now  stood  up  to  his  full  height. 
“This  is  the  Belleville  athletic  field,”  said  Rogers.  “My 

name  is  Rogers,  and  1  guess  you’re  Dick  Daresome  of 

Merrivale.” 


Dick  nodded,  still  dumfounded.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  such  treatment  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
country.  His  glance  of  surprise  was  caught  by  the  Belle¬ 
ville  lellow,  who  laughed. 

lou  seem  to  think  we  ought  to  be  scrapping  with  you 
instead  of  helping  you,”  said  Rogers.  “Well,  T  guess  we’re 
not  such  a  terrible  bad  lot,  old  fellow.  Our  rivalry  is 
Pretty  bitter  here  with  your  school,  but  when  a  fellow  is 
thrown  unconscious  at  us  we  can  treat  him  decently,  that’s 
sure.” 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet  unsteadily. 

“I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy,  and  I’m  sorry 
I  did  misjudge  Belleville  fellows,  for  you  guessed  my 
thoughts  correctly.  JVell,  I  must  be  getting  along.” 

He  started  toward  the  wall,  where  a  chap  was  holding 
his  horse  for  him.  As  he  did  so  Stuart  Armstrong  saw 
his  prospective  victim  escaping  and  he  acted  quickly. 

“Well,  anyway  it’s  a  cinch  to  play  baby  when  he’s  scared. 
Daresome  was  afraid  he’d  get  his  face  punched,  and  that’s 
why  he’s  so  polite.” 

Armstrong’s  words  were  carried  to  Dick,  as  the  speaker 
intended  that  they  should. 

Our  hero  was  a  spunky  youth,  and  even  though  he  ached 
in  every  limb  from  his  rough  treatment,  his  spirits  resented 
the  tone  and  the  implied  insult. 

He  whirled  about  and  glared  at  the  speaker  with  flash¬ 
ing  eyes,  in  which  scorn  and  contempt  were  evidenced. 

“You’re  a  great  talker,  Armstrong,  when  you’re  on  your 
own  ground,  and  I  admit  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
how  little  like  you  the  rest  of  these  Belleville  fellows  are.” 

The  words  cut  to  the  quick. 

The  leader  of  the  Bellevilles,  shamed  before  his  comrades 
by  Dick’-  quick  retort,  sprang  toward  our  hero  just  as  he 
was  about  to  clamber  over  the  low  stone  wall. 

The  Belleville  fellows  stood  about,  watching  the  little 
tilt  with  interest.  But  lingers  was  not  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  stand  for  any  of  Armstrong’s  grand-stand  pkys, 


He  guessed  the  fellow's  plan  immediately,  and  he  held 
up  a  detaining  hand. 

“Cut  it  out,  Armstrong — try  to  act  like  a  gentleman  for 
once!"  he  exclaimed. 

Dick  thanked  him  with  a  look,  but  continued: 

“You  don’t  need  to  interfere,  because  I’ve  taught  Arm¬ 
strong  a  few  lessons  before,  and  I'm  amply  capable  of  doing 
so  again — or  if  not,  am  willing  to  stand  by  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

Armstrong  had  not  expected  such  a  show  of  spirit.  But 
he  strode  toward  Dick  with  a  menacing  look  in  his  dark' 
eyes. 

“You  come  over  here  and  insult  me  right  on  my  own 
grounds  because  you  are  sneak  enough  to  think  that  the 
fellows  here  will  prevent  my  doing  anything  to  you.  You’re 
a  coward,  that’s  what  you  are,  a  contemptible  coward !” 

Dick  laughed  and  a  steely  , glitter  came  in  his  e}7es,  for 
he  saw  now  that  the  other  was  forcing  an  issue,  thinking 
that  Dick  was  exhausted.  He  did  feel  the  effects  of  the 
terrific  adventure  which  he  had  been  through,  and  }^et  Dick 
determined  to  show  these  Belleville  fellows  of  what  stuff 
he  was  made. 

“I’ll  let  them  see  that  I’m  not  afraid  on  their  own 
ground,  and  before  their  very  doors,”  thought  Daresome  to 
himself,  and  he  stopped  to  whirl  about,  facing  Armstrong. 

“There  is  one  thing  certain,”  said  Dick,  “you’re  trying 
to  force  a  scrap  on  me,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
it  forced.  But  I’ll  just  let  your  schoolmates  know  that  you 
are  not  as  much  of  a  prize  winner  as  you  think  you  are. 
Take  that !” 

Dick  stretched  forward  his  left  arm  with  a  most  surpris¬ 
ing  force  and  a  most  painful  accuracy.  For  the  blow 
landed  on  Armstrong’s  head  in  a  manner  which  made  that 
pugnacious  youth  lose  quite  a  good  deal  of  his  interest  in 
the  contest. 

“Hit  him,  Stuart!”  cried  Jack  Chanter,  and  then  with 
the  words  that  youth  conceived  a  sudden  brilliant  plan. 

He  whirled  about,  and  while  Armstrong  and  Dick  Dare¬ 
some  were  still  mixing  it  up  he  disappeared  in  a  scurry 
over  the  hill  toward  the  academy  buildings.  Meanwhile 
Dick  was  having  a  most  interesting  bout  with  Armstrong, 
and  that  youth  was  getting  into  better  trin  than  he  had 

been  at  the  start. 

# 

“Just  hammer  him  one,  Armstrong,”  said  another  sup¬ 
porter,  for  by  this  time  more  lads  had  been  hurrying  across 
the  field  to  watch  the  excitement. 

Armstrong  did  hammer  the  Merrivalc  lad,  but  it  was 
returned  with  interest. 
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Dick  brought  into  play  all  the  tricks  lie  had  ever  learned 
in  boxing.  For  the  youth  was  so  done  up  by  his  exertions 
and  rough  bumping  previously  that  he  had  to  make  up  for 
freshness  and  vim  with  gladiatorial  shrewdness  and  boxing 
trickery. 

Biff,  bang! 

Blow  after  blow  was  rained  upon  the  heads  and  defend¬ 
ing  arms  of  the  two  fellows,  for  they  were  both  good 
fighters  and  almost  evenly  matched. 

“I've  get  to  do  this  quick  or  I’ll  collapse,”  thought  Dare- 
some  to  himself,  with  shrewd  understanding  of  his  own 
strength. 

So  he  sallied  at  his  opponent  with  a  spurt.  Straight 
into  the  fellow’s  wind  he  brought  a  vicious  lunge,  and  then 

with  his  other  arm  delivered  a  most  annoying  hook  blow 

*  /  ■ 

which  Slid  upward  on  Armstrong’s  right  ear. 

“Chew  him  up,  Stuart!”  called  one  of  his  friends  from 
the  ring  of  spectators.  Armstrong  believed  that  by  now 
he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  campaign,  and  he  determined 
to  bring  it  to  a  close  with  some  crushing  face  blows. 

“Good  !”  yelled  one  of  his  friends,  as  Daresome’s  face  re¬ 
ceived  a  swinging  blow  from  the  Belleville’s  left.  * 

Another  blow  reached  the  Merrivale  lad’s  face  on  the 
other  side  and  Dick  became  a  bit  groggy.  He  hesitated 
and  stumbled  backward  a  little  bit. 

“I’ve  got  you  now !”  muttered  Armstrong,  and  he  sprang 
at  tire  youth  with  redoubled  frenzy  and  the  sureness  of 
victory  in  his  grasp. 

But  Armstrong  was  too  sure. 

For  Dick  rallied  his  swimming  senses,  and  bent  all  his 
energies  in  one  terrific  blow  with  both  hands.  It  was  a 
stroke  that  Daresome  had  once  seen  in  a  big  boxing  match, 
and  he  knew  that  this  was  his  last  chance. 

So  Dick  lunged  forward  with  both  fists  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  RESCUE  AGAINST  ODDS. 

The  blow  from  both  Dick’s  clenched  fists  struck  the 
Belleville  lad  with  shattering  force. 

Armstrong’s  right  landed  on  Dick’s  face  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  a  bruise  which  showed  for  many  days.  But 
Dick  eared  not  because  his  own  blow  landed  as  he  had  in¬ 
tended. 


Armstrong’s  guard  had  been  forced,  and  the  Bellevillian 
stumbled  over  backward  with  a  hoarse  cry  of  pain. 

“Down!”  shouted  Rogers,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he 
was  smiling  broadly  because  he  thought  Armstrong  de; 
served  such  a  fate. 

Dick  stood  his  guard  waiting  for  the  other  to  arise. 

c 

But  Armstrong  lay  still. 

Just  at  this  instant  a  sound  of  rushing  feet  came  from 
behind,  and  Dick  whirled  about  to  see  a  great  crowd  of 
Belleville  students  approaching. 

They  were  being  led  by  Jack  Chanler. 

“What’s  this?”  cried  Rogers  in  alarm,  but  he  was  shoved 
aside  by  the  throng  of  newcomers. 

These  fellows  were  carrying  a  long  rope,  and  they  started 
to  wind  it  around  Daresome. 

“That’s  the  ticket,”  shouted  /Armstrong,  now  raising 
himself  on  one  elbow,  and  he  cheered  up  to  see  his  rival 
in  the  clutches  of  the  crowd.  For  the  newcomers  knew 
only  that  Daresome  was  an  easy  capture,  and  they  were 
not  held  back  by  sentimental  reasons  Tike  the  fellows  on 
the  athletic  field  at  the  start. 

“Get  him  in  the  loop !”  ordered  Chanler. 

Dick  struggled  and  fcught  as  well  as  he  could.  But  it 
was  a  one-sided  contest.  The  crowd  slowly  closed  in  about 
him,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  he  was  hopelessly  in  their 
toils.  '  # 

But  hark ! 

“What’s  that,  fellows?”  cried  one  of  the  Bellevilles, 
whirling  about.  The  thunder  of  horses’  hoofbeats  was 
heard,  and  the  lads  stopped  their  struggling  for  an  instant. 

Dick  knew  what  it  was,  however,  and  with  the  lull  he 
darted  away  from  the  two  lads  with  the  rope,  fighting  his 
way  to  the  roadside. 

Clippety,  clippety,  clip ! 

Up  the  road  galloped  three  horsemen,  and  Dick’s  heart 
leaped  exultantly,  for  he  knew  that  Sam  and  the  two  others 
could  help  him  from  the  odds. 

“if  I  can  only  reach  that  horse  at  the  roadside,”  he 
thought,  and  he  swung  with  all  his  might  against  the  high 
check  bone  of  Jack  Chanler. 

“Ow!”  bellowed  that  youth,  for  Dick's  effort  was  not 
wasted.  A  dozen  strong  arms  caught  Dick  in  their  grasp, 
however,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  jig  were  up. 

“It's  the  Bellevilles!”  cried  Sam  to  Alan,  as  thev  saw 

* 

the  horse  standing  by  the  road,  while  a  great  crowd  was 
mixed  up  in  a  struggling  mass. 

“They’re  trying  something  with  Dick  Daresome!"  yelled 
Alan,  as  he  lashed  the  good  horse  to  greater  speed.  “Go 
it,  old  mare !” 
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chor  the  wall,  fellows,  it  s  a  low  one!"  yelled  Skinni- 
man,  and  ilie  steeds  sprang  forward,  knowing  instinctively 
that  tlieir  best  efforts  were  needed. 

The  boys,  with  their  riding  whips  clutched  in  their  hands, 
waited  for  their  chance. 

Now  they  came  to  the  low  wall,  and  over  it  with  a  bound 
the  horses  sprang. 

But  the  Bellevilles  had  bound  Dick  in  the  long  rope  and 
were  starting  to  drag  him  over  the  frozen  ground  toward 
the  academy  buildings. 

‘‘Cut  that  out!"  yelled  Skinniman,  but  a  dozen  of  the 
fellows  ran  toward  them,  striking  at*the  horses  with  hockey 
clubs.  j 

The  steeds  reared  and  bucked,  and  for  an  instant  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  all  going  to  fall  into  the  same  trap. 

But  Skinniman  had  a  head  upon  those  broad,  brawny 
shoulders,  and  now  an  idea  winged  its  way  from  that  head. 
He  reached  around  and  from  his  coat  pocket  whipped  out 
one  of  the  revolvers  which  had  been  taken  from  the  escaping 
robbers. 

These  weapons  were  returned  to  the  boys  before  they 
left  the  tavern,  and  they  came  in  handy  now.  Sam  saw 
the  move,  and  quieting  his  horse  with  a  steady  left  on  the 
reins  he  jerked  out  a  gun  as  well. 

“Stand  back,  you  fellows!”  shouted  Skinniman.  “I’ll 
shoot  you  down  in  your  tracks  if  you  don’t  let  go  that  rope 
on  Dick  Daresome!” 

Armstrong  was  now7  on  his  feet,  and  he  yelled  to  his 
comrades : 

“Don’t  you  believe  it — he’s  only  bluffing — get  up  the  hill 
with  Daresome  and  w7e’ll  attend  to  the  fat  slob  !” 

But  Armstrong  missed  his  cue  this  time,  for,  pointing 
the  weapon  just  above  his  head  so  as  to  frighten  the  fellow 
well,  Skinniman  pulled  the  trigger. 

Bang ! 

The  Belleville  chap  believed  that  he  had  been  missed  by 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  the  smallest  portion  of  an 
inch.  He  dropped  to  the  ground  on  all  fours  as  if  looking 
for  some  convenient  cyclone  cellar. 

But  now  he  saw  fflat  it  was  wise  to  know  when  to  sur¬ 
render. 

“You’d  better  let  him  go,  fellows!”  cried  Armstrong,  as 
Sam  covered  him,  while  Skinniman  followed  after  them  on 

his  horse. 

The  Bellevilles  released  Dick  with  great  regret  and  dis¬ 
appointment  depicted  on  their  faces.  But  they  knew  that 
the  Merrivale  chap  meant  business. 

“if  you  think  I’m  afraid  to  puncture  a  few  of  you 


lobsters,  you  have  another  guess  coming,”  said  Skinniman. 
with  spirit,  as  some  of  them  seemed  to  hesitate.  “You’re 
trying  to  bodily  kidnap  my  friend,  and  there  isn’t  a  court 
in  the  country  that  wouldn't  let  me  loose  for  shooting  you.” 

“I  say,  let's  shoot  ’em  up  for  luck,”  said  Sam,  and  he 
let  a  bullet  plough  into  the  ground  about  five  feet  to  the 
right  of  Armstrong. 

“Wow!”  yelled  the  chap,  believing  that  the  Merrivales 
were  indeed  upon  the  warpath.  He  did  not  see  the  wink 
which  Alan  gave  Sam  just  at  this  juncture. 

If  he  had  he  would  have  known  that  the  youths  were 
only  having  a  revenge  of  teasing. 

“Whoopee!”  yelled  Alan  with  a  cowboy  screech.  “Let’s 
^go  up  and  clean  out  their  punk  old  academy,  anywTay. 
Blood  and  thunder,  I  want  excitement !” 

“  Yeooow !”  yelled  Skinniman,  “so  do  I !” 

The  Bellevilles  by  this  time  were  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  youths  were  crazy  as  loons  and  out  with  a  mania 
for  murder.  They  turned  and  fled  in  all  directions  with 
a  most  surprising  and  amusing  alacrity. 

Armstrong  started  off  with  equal  speed,  but  Sam  yelled 
after  him:  “Stop  wdiere  you  are  or  I’ll  kill  you  like  a 
rattlesnake !” 

.  The  trembling  fellow,  believing  that  he  was  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  the  Great  Shadow,  stopped  with  blanched  face. 

The  others  had  fled  by  this  time,  and  Armstrong  was 
’left  there  alone  with  the  supposed  bloodthirsty  Merrivales. 

“  Oh,  are  —  you  —  going  * —  to  —  kill  —  me  ?”  cried  the 
alarmed  fellow,  so  frightened  that  his*  teeth  chattered  be¬ 
tween  every  word. 

Dick  had  mounted  his  steed  by  this  time,  unhitching  him 

from  the  little  sapling  where  he  had  been  tied  by  the  Belle¬ 
villes  early  in  the 'excitement. 

“Shall  we  kill  him,  lads?”  asked  Dick  without  a  smile. 

i 

“You  know  it’s  a  case  of  his  life  or  ours!” 

Skinniman  groaned  with  a  deep  voice  as  if  in  the  throes 
of  mortal  agony : 

“Yes,  yes,  yes!  Death  to  him!”  he  cried  in  terrifying 
tones,  as  he  glared  at  the  scared  youth. 

“Oh,  but  you  fellows — you  wouldn’t  do  that — I’m  only 
a  student  here,  just  as  you  fellows  are,  and  1  haven’t  done 
anything  to  you.  And  besides,  you'd  all  get  caught.” 

Armstrong  pleaded  with  white,  trembling  lips,  for  it  was 
a  deadly  serious  matter  to  him. 

“No,  we  won’t  get  caught!”  cried  Skinniman  in  a  deep 
voice,  as  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  grewsome  manner.  “We 
will  never  be  taken  alive  because  we  have  cast  our  lives  in 
desperate  lines.” 


[M 
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\  Dick  tried  to  remember  all  the  wild  pirate  talk  he  could 
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from  the  old  books  lie  had  read. 

I  “Ah,  yes!  We  are  highwaymen  now,  and  every  mans 
hand  is  against  us.  Let  us  lynch  this  fellow  to  teach  his 
comrades  a  terrible  lesson.  We  will  use  that  rope.” 
i  Armstrong’s  legs  trembled  so  hard  that  he  sank  to  the 
ground  unable  to  support  himself  longer. 

“Oh — this — is — awful!”  he  gasped. 

i 

“Oh,  let  me  go ! ”  cried  Armstrong,  sure  by  this  time  that 
these  rivals  of  his  had  loset  their  senses  entirely. 

“No,  let’s  shoot  him  in  his  tracks,”  said  Sam.  “That 
will  put  him  out  of  his  misery  the  quickest,  and  we  won’t 
get  any  blisters  on  our  hands  from  pulling  in  on  the  rope !” 

Armstrong  now  gave  up  his  last  bit  of  hope,  for  he  saw 
what  he  imagined  was  the  murderous  glitter  in  Skinniman’s 
eyes.  Instead,  that  youth  was  laughing  so  hard  that  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer. 

“Ho !  ho !  ho  !  But  this  is  a  good  one !”  he  cried  between 
gurgles,  as  he  tucked  the  pistol  in  his  pocket,  looking  to 
see  if  the  bag  of  silver  was  still  safe,  as  it  was,  tied  to  his 
saddle. 

“Ha !  ha  !”  laughed  Dick,  for  he  was  enjoying  this  queer 
turning  of  the  tables  upon  his  opponents. 

“Well,  didn’t  we  fix  ’em?”  laughed  Sam. 

“Get  up  and  chase  yourself,  fellow!”  cried  Alan  Brown- 
son  to  the  surprised  Armstrong.  The  fellow  gazed  at  him 

with  fallen  jaw,  for  the  angry,  crazy  actions  were  now  all 

* 

gone,  and  here  were  the  Merrivales  laughing  and  joking  on 
their  horses  as  if  itjhad  been  the  greatest  joke  in  the  world. 

“Whoopee !”  laughed  Dick,  and  he  started  his  horse  down 
the  road,  looking  back  toward  the  dumfounded  Armstrong. 
“Say,  Stuart  Armstrong,  you  want  to  be  careful — some 
time  you  may  pick  on  some  one  who  gets  real  sore,  instead 
of  just  teasing  you !” 

The  fellow  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  made  ridiculous 
by  the  lads;  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  wreak  a  revenge 
of  any  sort.  His  friends  had  all  disappeared  over  the  hill 
and  inside  the  distant  gymnasium. 

“Say,  Armstrong,”  put  in  the  cheerful  Sam  as  he  leaped 
his  steed  over  the  wall  to  follow  Dick  and  the  rest.  “You’c 
better  be  wary  next  time.  This  is  a  bad  neighborhood  for 
pirates.  Some  bold  robber  may  come  right  up  and  stea 
that  beautiful  disposition  of  vours,  right  before  your  eyes.” 

“Yes,  and  that  refined  nature  is  too  valuable  to  cany 
around  all  the  time,”  said  Dick  Dnresome. 

But  Armstrong  had  turned  over  the  path  to  the  academy 
with  a  raging  anger  Hint  he  could  not  give  vent  to,  for  his 
enemies  had  indeed  tricked  him  doubly  and  trebly. 


A  REWARD  AT  MERR1VALE. 

“We’ve  had  a  pretty  exciting  day  of  it,”  said  Skinniman 
as  they  trotted  down  the  road  in  the  direction  which  lie 
mew  would  bring  them  to  the  lower  river  road. 

“Yes,  and  I’m  willing  to  rest  up  from  adventure  for 
;he  next  two  days,”  said  Dick.  “I  feel  as  if  I  d  been  run 
;h rough  a  washing-machine,  and  then  through  a  patent 
\v ringer,  and  then  folded  up  and  put  away  in  a  drawei  after 
a  good  ironing.” 

“That’s  a  fine  line  of  feeling,”  said  Alan.  “But,  theio, 

I  see  the  house  of  Uncle  Joshua  Soden.  Its  nearlv  time 
that  we  were  getting  back  with  his  horses! 

The  lads  rode  into  the  lane  and  were  soon  standing  before 
the  barn  of  Uncle  Joshua. 

“Wal,  boys,  and  how  did  it  turn  out?”  cried  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  running  up  to  see  them.  “I’ll  send  the  hired  man 
down  to  Barlow’s  place  with  them  other  two  horses,  so  >ou 

can  come  in  and  rest.” 

This  they  were  only  too  glad  to  do. 

“I’ll  give  ye  a  little  snack,”  said  Mrs.  Soden  in  motherlv 
tones.  “Joshua  was  telling  me  all  about  yer  adventures. 

And  how  did  they  +urn  out?” 

Nothing  would  do  but  that  the  lads  relate  a  version  of 
the  entire  affair.  Their  story  brought  out  chuckles,  and 
laughs,  and  exclamations  of  anger,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  feelings  that  the  iiffddents  aroused. 

“Thet  thar  tollgate  orter  be  arrested!”  said  Uncle 
Josh.  “I  know  the  rascal  and  he’s  done  all  sorts  of  tricky 

things !  I’ll  look  after  him !” 

“And  thet  thar  tavern  keeper  oughter  be  behind  the  bars 
— he’s  been  too  much  behind  his  own,  I  reckon  !  said  Airs. 

Soden. 

The  boys  finished  their  narrative,  and  when  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  two  bags  of  recovered  loot  great  was  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  of  the  old  couple. 

“Wal.  wal.”  said  Uncle  Josh,  “^didn’t  alius  think  it 
paid  ter  send  boys  ter  the  academies.  And  yet  if  they  kin 
do  that  sort  of  work,  jest  with  the  brains  they've  developed. 
T  reckon  it’s  pretty  denied  good." 

The  boys  blushed  at  this  honest  praise. 

“Well,  you  know,  Uncle  Josh."  said  Dick  Daresome. 
necessary  to  use  some  horse  sense  wherever  you  go.  and 
your  education  doesn't  have  much  to  do  with  it." 

“That’s  correct!”  said  the  old  man. 

“Anyway,  we'll  be  getting  the  dickens  from  the  aeademv 
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i:  wo  don  t  hurry  back  there.  How  can  we  get  across  the 
river  down  below  there?” 

“Oh,  1 11  take  you  down. in  the  spring  wagon,”  said  Uncle 
Jov'h.  “for  it  s  a  good  two-mile*  run?  to  the  nearest  fisher- 
man  s  place  unless  ye  want  ter  go  'way  up  around  past 
Belleville.” 

Tlie  boys  laughed  contentedly. 

“No,  Uncle  Josh,  we've  had  enough  good  times  at  Belle¬ 
ville  enough  to  last  us  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  .days,” 
said  Dick.  “I  guess  if  you  can  take  us  to  some  fisherman’s 
shanty  on*  the  river,  where  we  can  get  him  to  ferry  us  across 
for  a  quarter  or  maybe  twenty-six  cents,  we’ll  appreci¬ 
ate  it.” 

The  old  farmer  hitched  up  a  fresh  horse,  and  the  boys 
clambered  into  his  spring  wagon. 

“Well,  good-by,  boys!”  called  Mrs.  Soden,  and  they  dis¬ 
appeared  down  the  ro’ad.  The  old  farmer  took  them  direct 
to  a  little  glen  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  they  found  a  shanty  perched  up  among  some 
evergreens. 

“Well,  I  never  saw  this  house  in  any  of  our  sailing  trips, 
said  Alan. 


“Nope;  this  old  man  is  a  hermit,  as  ye  might  say,”  said 
Uncle  Josh.  “He  doesn’t  like  ter  have  much  ter  do  with 
folks.  But  him  and  me  has  known  each  other  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  he'll  run  out  one  of  his  boats  for  ye.” 

The  old  farmer  went  up  to  the  door,  and  after  a  knock 
entered. 

The  hermit,  ah  old  man  with  long  white  hair  and  a  scowl 
that  looked  like  a  baboon’s  smile,  glared*  at  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  with  hatred  as  he  looked  out  of  the  doors. 

x  I 

“I  guess  we  don’t  look  good  to  him,”  said  Skinniman. 

But  Uncle  Joshua  must  have  given  the  old  man  some 
convincing  arguments,  for  he  finally  nodded  his  head  and 
walked  down  toward  a  little*  cove,  not  far  away,  where  the 
boys  saw  the  mast  of  a  sail-boat. 

The  old  fellow  beckoned  for  them  to  follow.  Uncle 
Joshua  extended  his  hand  to  them,  and  the  lads  gripped  it 
heartily,  one  after  another. 

“Well,  boys,  the  old  man  will  take  you  across,  I  reckon. 
He  is  willing  to  because  you’re  friends  of  mine.  But  don’t 
talk  to  him.  I  told  him  you  wanted  to  be  landed  at  your 
boat  club-house,  up  the  river  there.” 

“Good-by,  Uncle  Joshua!”  called  the  lads,  and  they  em¬ 
barked  in  the  boat  which  the  old  fisherman  pulled  in  to¬ 
ward  -bore  for  them. 

Taking  1 'neb*  Joshua's  hint  they  kept  silent  all  the  time, 
U"  old  mar;  -leered  the  boat  up  the  river,  making  good 


speed  with  a  queer,  old-fashioned  leg-o’-mutton  sail,  as  it 
is  called  from  its  triangular  shape. 

The  boat  whirled  through  the  waters,  and  soon  they  were 
grating  against  the  pebbly  shore  before  the  club-house. 

They  leaped  ashore,  and  the  old  man  shoved  off  for  the 
return  trip.  So  far  they  had  not  said  a  word  to  him,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  wanted  silence. 

But  now  what  was  their  surprise  to  have  the  old  man 
turn*  to  them  and  open  his  lips  ? 

Ye’re  sensible  lads,  and  ye  don’t  talk  too  much.  I  like 


u 


ye 


t” 


With  which  unusual  remark  the  old  fellow  turned  his 
back  on  them  and  started  his  boat  down  the  river  on  a  wide 
angle  tack. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?”  cried  Sam  in 
astonishment. 

“I  only  know  that  1  think  we’d  better  look  him  up  some 
day  later  on  and  find  out  what  he’s  like.  I’ll  bet  he  is  a 
great  old  character,”  said  Dick. 

“Y~es,  and  he  probably  could  tell  more  adventures  if  he 
wanted  to  than  we  could  read  in  fifty  books,”  said  Alan. 

Dick  nodded  as  they  started  over  the  path  to’  the*  acad¬ 
emy. 

“Well,  we’ll  let  him  be  our  library,  and  try  to  get  some 

of  those  stories  out  of  him  by  careful  jollying.  It  will  be 

a  good  stunt  some  day.” 

#  \ 

It  was  a  good  stunt,  later  on,  and  they  did*  make  friends 

with  the  old  hermit,  much  to  their  advantage.  But  that’s 
another  story. 

The  boys  hurried  to  the  academy  and  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
porting  to  the  principal’s  office. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Dick  Daresome  as  he  entered  it  and 
met  the  surprised  gaze  of  the  official. 

“Why,  I  thought  you  boys  had  disappeared  long  ago,  for 
it’s  getting  pretty  late  in  the  day.  What  happened  to  you 
in  your  wild-goose  chase?” 

The  principal  was  evidently  not  expecting  much  from 
Dick  Daresome’s  scheme. 

“Didn’t  any  of  the  other  fellows  find  a  trail?”  asked 
Dick,  as  if  he  had  not  done  anything  himself. 

“No,  and  I  think  your  plan  was  pretty  good  in  theory, 
but  like  a  lot  of  things  like' that,  it  didn’t  work  out  in 
practice,”  said  the  principal  with  a  discouraged  look. 

“That  was  a  pretty  stiff  loss,  wasn’t  it?”  asked  Dick  in¬ 
nocently,  for  he  was  determined  to  do  a  little  good-natured 
teasing. 

“Yes,  alas,  yes,”  said  the  principal.  “It  means  that  the 
school  has  lost  some  valuable  bonds  and  papers,  while  I 
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have  lest  my  money  and  silver,  which  will  really  cripple  me 
for  some  time  to  come.” 

He  sighed  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  growing 
dusk. 

“Well,  this  is  rather  a  blue  Saturday  with  me,  but  I 
guoss  it  can’t  be  helped.”  He  looked  at  Dick  with  a  kindly 
expression.  “  I  appreciate  your  efforts,  anyway,  Daresome,” 
continued  the  principal,  “for  you  did  what  you  could. 
That  is  real  manhood.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Dick. 

The  principal  looked  at  him  very  closely  for  the  first 
time.  He  noticed  the  state  of  Dick’s  clothes  and  his  dis¬ 
heveled  appearance  in  general. 

“Why,  Daresome,”  said  he  in  surprise,  “what  on  earth 
have  you  been  doing?  You  look  as  if  you  were  in  a  prize- 
fight  and  a  railroad  wreck  combined  !” 

Dick  could  control  his  good  spirits  no  longer. 

“Ho!  ho!  ho!”  he  laughed.  “I  don’t  mean  to  be  dis¬ 
respectful,  sir,  but,  honestly,  I’ve  got  such  a  joke  on  you!” 

The  principal  straightened  up  and  began  to  look  of¬ 
fended. 

Dick  went  to  the  door  and  beckoned  to  Alan,  Sam,  and 
Skinniman  to  enter. 

“Disarm,  boys!”  cried  Dick. 

They  dumped  out  the  weapons  and  the  bunch  of  keys,  and 
the  principal's  eyes  protruded  from  their  sockets  in  blank 
amazement.  ’  ,  * 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  cried,  not  catching  the  drift 
of  Dick’s  scheme.  Our  hero  winked  to  Sam,  who  pulled  the 
big  bag  from  behind  him. 

“Aha,  there’s  the  silver !”  said  Dick,  with  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  his  laughter. 

The  principal  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  as  he  ran 
his  hands  into  the  bag  to  feel  the  precious  plate. 

“Where  is  this  from?”  he  cried  in  utter  amazement. 

Dick  winked-  at  Alan,  who  brought  from  behind  him  the 
other  bag,  and  the  official’s  joy  was  complete.  He  beamed 
at  the  lads  with  a  queer  expression  on  his  smooth  features. 

“Why — boys — why - ”  he  started. 

Then  he  choked  up,  unable  to  say  more.  He  grasped 
their  hands,  and,  ^till  dumb  with  his  excess  of  feelings, 
walked  to  the  window,  gazing  out  with  tear-wet  eyes. 

He  turned  toward  them  at  last,  able  to  speak. 

“You  boys,”  said  he,  “have  done  a  great  thing  for  your 
academy,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  only  hope  that  some  day 
you  will  l)o  rewarded  sufficiently,  for  this  is  the  sort  of  thiim 
that  no  one  can  reward  at  the  time.  Rut  I  will  do  one 
thing-  I  will  give  a  holiday  next  week  in  your  honor, 
and  for  tin-  honor  of  Merrivalc!” 


The  lads  started  to  speak,  but  he  interrupted. 

“Now  1  want  to  hear  how  all  this  happened,  and  you 
might  as  well  start  in.” 

Alan  was  made  the  speaker  of  the  party,  and  he  retailed 
the  adventures  of  the  day. 

“Well,  well!”  said  the  principal.  “I  think  you  need 
this  vacation  period  of  one  day.  You’ve  given  up  your 
regular  Saturday  holiday  in  this,  and  I  will  po*st  next  Mon¬ 
day  as  a  day  off  for  the  school.  Now  you  had  better  get 
ready  for  supper.  I’ll  have  to  be  getting  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  police,  so  as  to  have  those  rascals  attended  to 
right.” 

Dick  and  the  boys  hurried  out  and  over  to  their  rooms,  to 
be  greeted  with  cheers,  for  somehow  or  other  the  news  had 
leaked  out  that  they  were  successful. 

When.  Dick  told  them  of  the  extra  holiday  they  had 
earned  the  cheering  was  louder  still.  But  it  was  many  days 

S  I 

before  all  the  details  came  out,  and  Dick's  reputation  did 
not  suffer  when  they  did,  as  the  reader  can  guess. 

And  Dick  and  Sam,  with  their  friends,  improved  their 
time  by  taking  the  girls  of  the  Greenvale  Academy  on  some 

wonderful  coasting  parties,  for  the  snow  began  to  fall  that 

0 

very  Saturday  evening. 

But  that,  too,  is  another  tale. 


THE  END. 
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Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  England,  every  man  absent 
from  church  on  a  Sunday  was  fined  one  shilling.  If  that  law 
were  in  existence  in  the  United  States  to-day,  what  a  big 
revenue  would  be  collected. 


clasped  the  arms  of  some  Indian  brave  who  had  been  buried 
there  and  the  sands  had  drifted  away,  leaving  the  armlets 
exposed  long  after  the  remains  of  the  Indian  had  passed  to 
dust.  The  armlets  are  of  the  pattern  that  were  annually 
given  to  the  Indians  by  the  Government  in  the  early  days. 
Each  of  the  armlets  found  bears  the  emblem  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  are  ip  the  shield  fifteen  stars,  indicating 
that  at  the  time  they  were  there  there  were  fifteen  States 
in  the  Union. 

* 

The  ivory  dealer  pointed  to  a  half  dozen  rats  gnawing 
among  the  yellow  heaps  of  tusks  and  ivory  fragments  in  the 
garret.  “They  are  quite  tame,  you  see,”  he  said.  “Why 
shouldn’t  they  be  so?  The  fact  is,  they  are  on  my  payroll. 
They  work  for  me.  Their  wages  are  a  pound  of  cheese  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  a  week.  Ivory  dealers  like  rats,  for  rats  are 
ivory’s  best  judges,  and  without  their  help  we  should  often 
want  a  higher  price  for  a  bad  tusk  than  for  a  fine  one.”  He 
took  a  fragment  of  ivory  from  the  floor  and  pointed  to  cer¬ 
tain  small  furrows  in  its  surface.  “The  rats  did  that,”  he  said. 
“Those  furrows  are  a  proof  of  the  ivory’s  excellence.  Rats 
gnaw  the  ivory  that  contains  animal  glue,  or  gelatine,  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  they  are  fond.  And  this  substance  it  is  that 
makes  ivory  excellent,  yet  a  mere  man  can’t  tell  whether  a 
tusk  contains  it  or  not.  The  rats  can  tell.  They  are  ivory 
experts,  and  they  work  so  cheap.” 


Epiphany  Mission,  a  little  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at 
Sherwood,  Ohio,  recently  received  the  gift  of  a  large  bell. 
As  it  is  without  a  tower  or  belfry  the  members  pondered  long 
over  the  disposition  of  the  bell.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
hanging  the  bell  to  an  old  chestnut  tree  which  stands  so  near 
the  church  that  one  large  limb  extends  over  the  roof.  The 
bell  is  rung  as  easily  from  the  vestry  room  as  if  it  were  in 
the  building. 

Trolley  sleeping  cars  are  now  in  regular  service  on  in- 
terurban  lines  in  Illinois,  connecting  two  large  cities  150 
miles  apart.  The  cars  differ  from  the  conventional  sleeper 
in  having  revolving  chairs  instead  of  cross  seats,  which  make 
the  lower  berth,  and  in  wooden  roller  curtains  which  come 
up  out  of  the  floor  to  form  partitions,  with  eighteen  inches 
between  the  berth  and  the  partition  in  which  to  dress.  Each 
partition  has  a  cloth  curtain  door.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  the  upper  berths;  passengers  clamor  for  them  just  about 
the  same  as  on  steam  lines.  The  cars  are  fifty-six  feet  long, 
weigh  forty  tons  each,  accommodating  twenty  passengers.  The 
service  is  already  in  considerable  demand. 

If  every  land  owner  would  plant  in  every  available  place 
such  trees  as  would  not  only  give  present  beauty,  but  also 
Insure  a  future  supply  of  valuable  timber,  it  would  so  supple¬ 
ment  the  larger  work  of  a  government  forest  reserve  that 
reforestation  and  the  preservation  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  timber  would  be  much  simplified.  The  precious  and 
almost  Indispensable  white  oak  is  naturally  only  a  forest  tree, 
but  the  black  walnut,  which  intrinsically  is  even  more  valu¬ 
able,  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
and  will  pay  for  itself  from  the  time  it  begins  to  bear.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  chestnut.  There  is  no  question  that 
cabinet  woods  will  always  be  in  demand,  for  no  other  material 
can  possibly  take  the  place  of  wood  in  the  making  of  furniture. 

In  a  Jewelry  store  at  Eufaula,  I.  T.,  there  were  recently 
exhibited  two  armlets  made  of  metal  and  of  the  pattern  worn 
<  zterurively  by  the  Indians  a  century  ago.  The  armlets  were 
in  an  old  Indian  burying  ground  on  the  banks  of  a 
e;eek  ’.wenty-two  miles  west  of  Eufaula.  Evidently  they  had 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


“When  these  aeronauts  fly  through  the  air,  who’s  going  to 
arrest  ’em  for  speeding?”  “I  suppose  they’ll  call  out  the  spar¬ 
row  cops.” 

\ 

Mistress — Now,  remember,  Bridget,  the  Joneses  are  coming 
for  dinner.  Cook — Leave  it  to  me,  mum.  I’ll  do  me  worst! 
They’ll  never  trouble  yez  again! 

“Do  you  think  that  Miss  Kidder  was  having  fun  with  me?” 
asked  Chawlie.  “Well,  old  chap,  give  me  the  details,”  was 
Awthur’s  response.  “You  see,  I  had  my  bull  terrier  with  me. 
And  I  said  to  her,  ‘That  dog  knows  as  much  as  I  do.’  And  she 
said,  ‘Don’t  you  think  $4.50  was  too  much  to  pay  for  him?’  ” 

Mr.  Hardapple — Mandy,  here  be  a  letter  from  our  boy  Zeke. 
He  writes  that  he  is  down  at  the  seashore  moving  in  rapid 
circles.  Mrs.  Hardapple  (horrified) — Moving  in  rapid  circles? 
Why,  Hiram,  you  must  write  for  him  to  come  home  at  once. 
Mr.  Hardapple — Don’t  be  worried,  Mandy;  he’s  not  in  bad 
company.  He  is  ticket  collector  on  a  merry-go-round. 

A  certain  man  had  a  disastrous  experience  in  gold  mine 
speculations.  One  day  a  number  of  colleagues  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  speculation,  when  one  of  them  said  to  this 
speculator:  “Old  chap,  as  an  expert,  give  us  a  definition  of  the 
term  ‘bonanza.’  ”  “A  ‘bonanza,’  ”  replied  the  experienced  man 
with  emphasis,  “is  a  hole  in  the  ground  owned  by  a  champion 
liar.” 

“Young  gentleman,”  lectured  the  eminent  instructor,  “you 
are  old  enough  now  to  put  away  the  childish  and  trivial  amuse¬ 
ments  that  sufficed  for  you  when  you  were  younger.  Learn 
a  lesson  from  the  dumb  brutes,  and  even  from  the  reptiles. 
When  they  arrive  at  maturity  they  comport  themselves  with  a 
certain  dignity.”  “It  isn’t  so  with  the  rattlesnake,  professor,” 
objected  the  young  man  with  the  bad  eye.  “The  older  he 
grows,  the  more  rattles  he  plays  with.” 
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A  Lucifer’s  Work 


Mr.  Vine  gave  such  Information  “ 

was  necessary  to  a  post-mortem  ®  ,  Wellington’* 


By  Paul  Braddon. 


was  necessary  to  a  posi-  intPilieence  of  Wellington’s 

turned  to  his  office  with  the  sad  intelligence  j 

death— doubly  sad  by  reason  of  .  zlement,  his  own 

-1  won’t  believe  that  he  was  gut  5  ^  exciaimed  Mr.  Drew, 

words  to  the  contrary  notwitbstan  g.  audible, 

his  voice  so  tremulous  that  his  words  were 


-  •  »■»-«..»  “■  »"■’  -  LI  - .»» »•  ~  »t 

idly  secured  the  confidence  and  es  eem  cern>  whose  ings  were  less  sensitive  than  his  pai  wiU  reVeal  the 

when  twenty-three,  was  made  a  member  of  |  ^  Knnlra  that  were  wholly  in  his  charg 


name  was  then  changed  to  vine,  u  •  f  the  matter.”  f  firm 

Though  by  far  younger  than  either  of  the  other  two  be  evening>-  said  the  confidential  cleric  »f  the  firm 

really  the  most  active  and  enterprising  member  of  he  fi  ,  French_a  young  man  of  about  Wellington  s  age,  . 

„iving  it  a  reputation  for  solidity  such  as  it  never  had  »  «  “  wisbed  me  to  call  upon  him  at  his  room  and  I  dte 

^he  had  personal  intent  in,  te  affair,  and  _,ial  matter  to  discuss-as  1  had  suppose 


having'implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  willingly 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  business  to  bun,  which  he 
conducted  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  t  rent  ant 
who  had  dealings  with  them. 

one  morning  he  failed  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  office 
at  the  usual  hour-a  thing  that  Jrad  not  occurred  Previously 
since  his  connection  with  the  concern,  save  when  he  was  a 
sent  from  the  city  on  business  or  enjoying  his  brief  annual  va¬ 
cation:  and,  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  city,  his  partners  were 
naturally  surprised-indeed,  alarmed-by  the  singular  cu 
cumstance,  for  which  they  could  in  no  wise  account. 

“I  fear  he  may  be  ill,”  said  Mr.  Vine,  ’’and  will  go  and  learn 
definitely  with  regard  to  it;  though  it  seems  as  if  he  wou 
send  us  word  in  such  a  case,  especially  as  we  have  to  decide 
this  morning  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  L.  and  B. 
stock,  a  most  important  transaction,  and  which  must  be  base 
upon  his  judgment  almost  entirely.” 

Going  to  Wellington’s  boarding-place,  Mr.  Vine  made  lnqun- 

ies  concerning  him  of  the  landlady. 

“I  called  him  to  breakfast,”  she  replied,  “and  as  he  did  not 
come  to  the  table,  I  called  him  a  second  time— which  I  have 
never  had  to  do  before  in  the  six  years  that  he  has  been  witi 
me.  I  am  afraid  he  is  unwell,  but  hesitated  to  force  an  en¬ 
trance  to  his  room,  and  the  door  is  locked.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  he  has  not  gone  out  without  your  knowl- 

g^jgg?”  , 

“I  hardly  think  he  could  do  it.  Besides,  when  he  goes  out, 
he  always  leaves  the  room  occupied  by  him  open,  that  the 

servant  may  have  easy  access  to  it. 

“Please  conduct  me  to  his  room,”  returned  Mr.  Vine 
It  was  done,  and,  as  repeated  and  heavy  knocks  upon  the 
door  failed  to  elicit  any  response  from  within  the  room,  Mr. 
Vine  placed  his  shoulder  against  the  door  and  gave  it  a  push 

that  broke  the  lock. 

Entering  the  apartment,  he  saw  Wellington  lying  on  the 
fl0or — gold  in  death,  as  he  found  when  he  went  to  him.  Beside 
him  was  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  Mr.  Vine,  picking  it  up, 
found  written: 


Mr 

Wellington  Wished  me  to  call  upon  him  at  in=  *  ^  supposed 

SO.  HO  had  no  especial  matter  to  discussal  had  supp^^ 

he  would  have— and  his  talk  was  rambli  g. 

nervous,  and  hoping  to  partially  auiet  his  un^counteble^m^ 
tal  disturbance,  I  proposed  a  game  of  drafts  g  ^  ^ 
he  was  very  fond.  He  procured  a  board,  but  aft- 
made  a  few  moves  he  remarked: 

“  ‘i  don’t  feel  like  playing  this  evening/ 

“Then  he  spoke  of  various  stocks,  and  said: 

“  ‘Speculation  is  the  road  to  destruction.’ 

“  I  left  him  a  little  before  ten,  and  his  last  words  to  m 
-  ’Always  stick  to  a  legitimate  business.  Good-by_ 

-It  all  seemed  ver?  strange  to  me-his  manner,  his  general 
conversation,  his  parting  words;  but  now  they  are.  compre- 

-You  think  he  was  a  defaulter?”  inquired  Mr.  Drew. 

-With  Mr.  Vine,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  Should  confess 
to  such  a  crimp  unless  he  be  guilty.  And  as  he  said:  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  books  will  reveal  the  truth  of  the  mat  . 

The  books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an. expert, .who,  after 
long  and  patient  examination,  found  a  shortage  in  the  accoun  s 
of  Vine,  Drew  6  Co.  amounting  to  above  ten  thousand  dollars. 

And  an  autopsy  disclosed  a  large  quantity  of  prussic  acid  in 
Wellington's  interior— “enough  to  kill  twenty  men. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Wellington  had ’been  an  embezzler, 
and  taken  his  own  life  to  escape  the  consequent  disgrace.  The 
affair  was  heralded  by  the  papers  throughout  the  country,  made 
the  subject  of  innumerable  editorials  of  an  admonitory  char¬ 
acter,  and  filed  away  in  the  mind  of  man  with  other  similar 

events — soon  to  be  forgotten.  * 

By  the  recreancy  of  its  junior  member  the  solvency  of  the 
firm,  which  at  once  resumed  its  original  name— “Vine  &  Drew, 
was  in  no  wise  affected;  and  frequently  Mr.  Drew  observed: 

“To  think  that  Wellington  committed  suicide  for  so  com¬ 
paratively  small  a  sum!  I  loved  him  as  I  should  love  a  son, 
had  Providence  given  me  one,  and  would  by  far  rather  have 
made  up  the  deficiency  out  of  my  own  pocket.” 


“I  am  an  embezzler  of  the  funds  of  Vine,  Drew  &  Co.  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars,  lost  in  wild  enterprises, 
which  I  am  confident  I  can  never  return.  This  fact  will  ex¬ 
plain  all.” 


It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Wellington,  though  it  had  no 
signature,  and  left  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  its  reader  that  a 
suicide  had  been  committed. 


^  — 

Charles  French  sat  in  his  room,  his  feet  on  a  table,  a  cigar 
between  his  lips,  idly  staring  at  vacancy.  His  reveries— what¬ 
ever  they  might  be — were  disturbed  by  the  entrance,  unan¬ 
nounced,  of  a  man  somewhat  past  the  middle  age.  who  said: 

“Permit  me  to  introduce  myself — John  Blank.  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  as  1  have  business  of  the  utmost  importance 
with  you,  which  I  prefer  to  transact  without  an  audience." 

“Please  be  seated,”  returned  French,  rising  and  extendioi 
a  chair  to  his  unexpected  visitor. 
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hank  \ou,  replied  Mr.  Blank,  as  he  sat  down.  “I  under 
inn  that  you  deal  largely  in  stocks - ” 

largely  in  stocks?"  repeated  French. 

Nv.  ;.  in  3  our  own  name,”  observed  Mr 


Blank,  with  a  smile. 

“In  such  operations  it  is  often  desirable  to  conceal  one’s  iden¬ 
tity.  I  also  understand  that  you  have  lost  large  sums  in  your 
ventures,"  he  continued. 

French  grew  pale,  and  for  a  moment  was  unable  to  speak. 
Then,  his  voice  quivering,  he  asked: 

“To  what  end  is  all  this  talk?” 

And  that,  hoping  to  retrieve  your  losses,  you  have  resorted 
to  unworthy  means,  even  to  crime.  ” 

French  reeled  in  his  chair  like  a  drunken  man,  and  reached 
out  with  boih  hands  clutching  at  an  invisible  something. 

Mr.  Drew,’  Mr.  Blank  went  on,  “has  never  believed  that 
Arthur  Vy  ellington  was  an  embezzler  or  a  self-murderer,  though 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  him  both.  Saying  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one  else,  he  employed  me— a  detective— to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  case.  I  will  briefly  state  to  you  the  result  of  my 
investigations: 

xhe  note  found  beside  Wellington’s  dead  body  would,  save 
on  a  very  careful  examination,  appear  to  have  been  in  his 
chiiographj.  Subjected  to  crucial  tests,  it  shows  various  pe¬ 
culiarities  never  met  with  in  writing  that  is  inseparable  from 
your  own,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  formation  of  the  Vs.’ 
You  are  an  expert  penman,  and  can  so  successfully  imitate  any 
one  s  handwriting  as  to  deceive  him  whose  writing  you  coun¬ 
terfeit. 

If  W  ellington  committed  suicide,  what  became  of  the  vessel 
in  which  he  kept  the  fatal  poison?  None  such  could  be  found 
in  his  room;  and  the  poison  used  is  so  instantaneous  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  as  to  afford  one  no  chance  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it,  after  having  swallowed  any  of  it. 

No  certificates  of  stock  have  been  discoverable  among  his 
papers,  nor  can  anything  be  found  to  indicate  him  a  dealer  in 
such  commodities.  No  broker  in  this  city  has  ever  sold  him  a 
‘privilege/  whether  a  ‘put’  or  a  ‘call/ 

“By  various  devices,  I  have  learned  that  you,  as  ‘Walter 
Evans’  ” — (hearing  the  name  French  shook  like  a  leaf) — “have 
lost  immense  sums  in  speculation,  that  you  have  contrived  to 
pay  your  ‘margins.’  How?  Having  no  resources  except  your 
salary,  you  could  only  do  it  by  underhand  means. 

“You  have  had  absolute  control  of  the  books  of  the  firm  for 
whom  you  have  worked,  though  ostensibly  subordinate  to  Mr. 
Wellington,  who  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  you;  you 
have  also  had  free  access  to  their  vault.  You  stole  your  firm’s 
funds,  and  ‘doctored’  the  books  to  suit  yourself,  knowing  you 
could  charge  all  irregularities  to  Mr.  Wellington. 

“When  your  stealings  amounted  to  such  a  sum  that  you 
reasonably  feared  they  would  be  discovered,  you  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Wellington — and  did.  How? 

"Among  your  intimate  friends  is  one  Dr.  Thomas.  Visiting 
his  office — whose  doors  are  always  unlocked — in  his  absence, 
you  helped  yourself  to  a  portion  of  his  prussic  acid,  securing 
access  to  the  case  in  which  he  keeps  his  poisons  by  means  of  a 
false  key — 1  learned  from  him  that  you  had  a  key  that  fitted 
the  Jock  on  the  case;  also  that  the  quantity  of  his  prussic  acid 
c c diminished  in  some  inexplicable  way. 

“In  Mr.  Wellington's  interior  the  autopsy  revealed  portions 
of  peaches  undigested,  proving  that  they  must  have  been  eaten 
but  a  sho/t  time  prior  to  his  death.  You  are  known  to  have  a 
tema liable  lining  for  this  fruit,  to  keep  it  near  you  constantly 


in  its  season.  When  you  called  upon  Mr.  Wellington,  the  eve¬ 
ning  ot  his  death  whether  or  not  at  his  solicitation,  as  you 
deelaied,  1  am  unable  to  say — you  took  with  you  some  peaches 
heavily  dosed  with  prussic  acid,  and  gave  them  to  him,  know¬ 
ing  that  lie  would  not  detect  the  presence  of  the  poison  by  any 
peculiar  smell  or  taste.  That  is  all.  ” 

For  a  few  moments  French  remained  silent,  then: 

It  is  as  you  surmise,”  he  said  in  a  firm  tone.  “I  murdered 

Wellington  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reason  that  you  have 
indicated.” 

Charles  French  was  tried,  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  died  from  brain- 
fever,  however,  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  out. 


An  Ameripan  gentleman  who  is  traveling  in  the  East  writes 
from  the  Island  of  Borneo  that  a  native  chief  offered  him 
$100  foi  the  head  of  his  14-year-old  son,  who  is  traveling  with, 
him.  The  chief  wanted  the  head  l;o  pickle  and  preserve,  and 
he  wanted  it  because  the  hair  was  red.  If  your  own  is  that 
color,  keep  away  from  Borneo. 


A  picnic  was  in  progress,  and  the  benevolent  and  elderly 
lady  took  much  enjoyment  in  seeing  the  delight  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  disporting  themselves  in  her  grounds.  She 
went  from  one  to  another,  saying  a  few  kind  words  to  each. 
Presently  she  seated  herself  in  the  grass  beside  Tommy,  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  with  golden  curls  and  an  angelic  expression.  As  soon 
as  he  observed  her,  Tommy  set  up  an  ear-piercing  howl.  “Have 
you  the  stomachache?  ’  she  asked  anxiously.  “No,  I  ain’t!” 
snapped  lommy.  “Perhaps  you  would  like  some  more  cake?” 
“No!  ”  roared  the  angelic  child.  “Wot  I  want  is  my  frog  wot 
I  catched!”  “Frog?”  “Yes,  my  frog!  You’re  sitting  on  it!” 


She  walked  into  the  International  Bank  and  pushed  a  check 
through  the  window.  “You  will  have  to  be  identified,”  said 
the  teller.  “I  don’t  know  you,  madam.”  “You  don’t,  eh?”  said 
the  woman  with  fire  in  her  eye.  “Aren’t  you  the  father  of  that 
family  that  has  a  flat  in  Ermita?”  “Y-e-s.”  “Well,  I’m  the 
red-headed  woman  that  your  wife  is  always  complaining  about. 
When  you  left  home  this  morning  I  heard  you  say,  ‘Dear,  if 
oui  children  get  to  fighting  with  that  old  fury  downstairs, 
don’t  quarrel  with  her.  Wait  till  I  get  home,  and  let  me  talk 
to  her.  Now,  if  you  think  you  can  get  the  best  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  with - ”  “Here’s  your  money,  madam,”  said  the  teller. 


Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  has  emphatic  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  he  doesn’t  hesitate  to  express  them  openly.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  trait  was  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention 
of  a  page  in  the  Senate  recently  when  the  youth  appealed  to 
the  senator  for  certain  information.  The  boy  was  engaged 
in  word-study,  and  suggested:  “Senator,  if  you  please,  I 
should  like  to  be  helped.”  “Certainly,  my  son,”  replied  Mr. 
Foraker.  “What  is  it?”  “I  should  like  to  know,”  said  the 
page,  “what  the  difference  is  between  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ‘misfortune’  and  ‘calamity.’  ”  “Ah!”  responded  the  sen¬ 
ator.  “The  difference?  Certainly.”  Then  he  looked  hard  at 
the  ceiling  in  mischievous  preoccupation.  Finally  lie  looked 
down  again,  and  with  an  amused  smile  said:  “Son,  have  you 
ever  heard  of  Mr.  So-and-so?”  naming  a  public  man  who  is 
regarded  as  probably  Mr.  Foraker’s  most  aggressive  political 
enemy.  The  boy  nodded  his  head  affirmatively.  “Well,”  lie 
continued,  “I’ll  explain  by  employing  him  as  an  illustrative 
agency.  Now,  suppose  Mr.  So-and-so  was  to  fall  into  the 
Potomac  River.  That  would  be  a  misfortune,  a  dire  mis¬ 
fortune.  But  if  some  one  was  to  reach  into  the  river  and 
drag  him  out,  that  would  be  a  calamity.” 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Earfi  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  In  m  attractive,  illustrated  cover, 
of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  W 
?rn'u\  can  thoroughly  understand  tliem.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 

tCShtioned.  _ _ _ _ _ ___ 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  . 

CUNTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


SENT  BY  MAIL 
THREE  BOOKS 


TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  oi 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  IIOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  m- 
etructive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are^employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 


book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated*  By  A.  Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,-  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  nil  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
ileight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

Cptcially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  llallner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  .Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  wTith  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW'  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSTOAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^lolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  oil 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

.  No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book; 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


THE  STAGE. 

i5  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  EN1)  MEN’S  JOKE 

^amous1enJUiUSif  *?<!?*  vanety  of  .tho  lat^st  jokes  used  bv  the 
Su  Jteh.1  littte  mateur  mmstrels  is  without 

C(^Sinin'\lIviriSX»S.'?rlrn,?EtWfT0EK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
,  3  a  'aned  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

Wke3‘  JuSt  l“e  ^  ^  boWamJ? 

Avit  ms? ROmpX|  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AN D  JOKL  bOOK.-  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
,  boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  lull  instructions  for  or- 
fanning  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  ^  LOOON’S  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 

the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
©main  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
Btage;  together  with  the  duties  ot  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
fceenic  Artist  and  Propei’ty  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager: 

No.  ^t.  Gl  S  WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  ^unny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
,  colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game.  aDd  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOWT  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL, MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical"  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  I 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fouf* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  ot  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  monte 
simple  and  conois’  manner  possible.  G> 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  do* 
bates,  outlines  for  debater,  questions  for  discussion,  "find  the  bSfffi 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  ancr  wiles  ot  flirtation  art 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ia 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsomt 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squara 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lova, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  booh 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

.  No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
jrreatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

*  No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
t  book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backzammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  _ . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  _ _  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

/  No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  fv.  Ejections  for  playing  Euchre,  Cnb- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  R%  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
.  No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

-  No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
Is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  . 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
In  the  drawing-room. 


>  DECLAMATION. 

no  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OP  kEOTTATTONS. 

'  r  g  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


many  standard  readings. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
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